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is natural tolamen^ihM, wbH&lbpauthOr 
access to' pecsonpl;p^^of participants 1 
other. ui|pu"b r Wth^. official 

.. ■fls: - .wew : to ’Vlwi.* ■ H6[i 

fo comptaintoflR aiflW $hovt the second: :. 
atnfy' Britalri m Qjhf Russian ' CH'if War, . 
ich' carries, oh ihq ill-fated -story from- the : 
iflh.armUtice otNOYatMber, 1918, toFeb- 
i n t er v'o^itio n ■ was . virtually , 
jj en'd. Tne aUthor' has r now bepn able to 
:e full use, not only of n further release 
memoirs and private papers, but of the: 
binct records and of the Foreign Office and 
r. Office flics in the Public, Record Office, 
is up likely that any further large body of 
umenls .still remains undisclosed in this 
titty. . 

tils in (j sense, however, true that, the more : 
otmaiioh we have, the ; more difficult does 
itcome- to explain what happened. It might 
A- Wn .assumed that thcr? would, some- 
ere fn the archives, be. some record of r 
‘{ siotv by .which the intervention in Russia, 
ensibly undertaken »> a part of the German 
* to counter threatened German encroach- 
nts.wiis transformed into arj operation dc- 
^ tPi brinBi aboul' the overthrow of the 
iheviks. . It ii clehr that no such decision 
Hyep taken. Thc.opei lUion continued undei 
ownmomernilm; irj mid-winter, I*>l8.*it 
«u hu'c been jinpossiblv to withdraw the 


^r pretexts, fur jhc op eration were gradually. . 

of the change-over throws some retrospective 
doubts on the sincerity of the reasons 
given for the original intervention in 
I$J8. One has tbe impression that hos- 
tility to the . Bolsheviks, explicable both 
. by their revolutionary policies and by their 
abandonment of the Allied cause, ,had been 

- the most powerful motive force behind it 
from tjie start, and that there was in fact 
little to change in mood or motive after the 
November armistice. 

When the delegations assembled in Paris • 
in* January, 1919, fpr Peuce Conference, the 

- magnitude of the Russian dilemma quickly 
became. appgt'ent. The Prinkipo proposals 
.revealed the depth of the fear and animosity 

. which the Bolsheviks inspired in French, and 
■ father less, widely in British, official circles, 
and how: easily popular' Indignation, raised 
' to. fever-pit£h by the experiences of the war, 
could be transferred lo this new target, Lloyd 
George -and Woodrow Wilson continued, at 
least a? late os March . (the month of the 
Bullitt mission), to want negotiations with tbe 
Bolsheviks. But^pny such proposal^ once it 
i canto into the open, seenied" doomed to be 
shot down, by the mass of opinion lb the . 
delegations and the. greater mass of public 
opinion at home.. 
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accepted that the war -ag- 
not be fought by French o; 
though Churchill coiuinut. 


ticnily from time IP time oi 
But military supplies wepe ai 
war had left on the hands o. 
mous dumps of munitions am 
merit of all kinds. WhV-Jio. 
these to the White forccs nowi. 
various Russian generals on tl 
Soviet territory, and enablej 
destroy; the BoUfjeViks With - 
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oilier of the Matcsincn in Paris. R lt1 he knew 
aiul cared Imlc about toreE-n affairs. except 
in so far as they 'impinged on ilic domestic 
pnIUieyl scene. Ihs power was limited- his 
Phonal :i uilioi it y was piohablj, ne\or si. 


pi-at or so u neon tested as t hinvhi']|\ towards 
[ k end ot the Second World Wat : and. when 
,u . , 0 * , '*’tiipronnsc, he would ulwnvs yield 
:t point «f foreign policy in o.der u,' seen re 


!J ,n \ ir hl ’ ndliienee on police towards 
„ , v ' il ' spasmodic, and lie 'sometimes 

dhl nn| d h ) .r?‘ mS 7.^ lkvi<i,,,, ' i »» "Inch lie 

Mr « C C - 1 hN ms.de liixuail,nle..« 

Wt. Ulliiianu suyv at one 
Ilian Mi si tyli i forward ". 

t hin chill leinained ivlnill 
traditional past, Alone 
derogates, he Would have liked to 


point, seem " less 


> coinimtled u> the 
miuuit! the British 
see the old 


Russian l-inpirv recon slim led’ and had I it ile 
2 no^mputhy tor the break., was !£ 


fli the national minorities/ lie listened with 
* sympathy and piticnce fel 
numerous 


to the 


,4l;f 



J|» m .he 

itth lSJiT™" ° d u Wi(h Chl,,vh!l1 than 

wun Lioy<| George. Me dcteMcd 


trusted all Russians.' R^oTwK, an d hid 
!L° “ s .® for C J lurch ‘Ulan schemes of campaigns 

□ screen of British 


•: W-i:'' 


in Hu rope. But he wanted 
troops in Transcaucasia 




British 


Af . .imperial preserves of Persia 
Afghanistan. Balfour remained 


and 


s»WaSsa 


c>«‘s*onS2L aHy b0,h ,n 


md in the 


arguments against it, so that his idea]' coal 
was usually lo reach no conclusion ‘‘V 


■ U "‘ l " ' P, "‘ U " S *‘ "*«*». 



(and 


. iciicwcd in the /£.$ on Inn 
indeed appears to confirm the 


ihcie of the oxcruhelminj 

Kllssl.lll I In ,U. I-|.. P "fw 


f is SI'IIXAI U»H ,htf discourse of 
an eminent scholm at the open- 
of a new library, even at a dis- 



he s.iiis(actoril\ explained in thee i/' P 9 ^ bccausc ' Vo v». ? w- 
•‘I'd was "at least as impnrijm? ’( Sunday inaga/me of the Nt» > oik 
Russia and Bolshevism ’ 1 ' 77wrs. But that again raises the que - 


ll 


. . linn why il was reprinted and why it 

may he .suggested Hut the too a ! incited so much controversy, a con- 
i ' 1 "Jdm.'t at |h Herein levels which i’ iroversx which still goes on. 
d«» not clash. In the day-tn-day cidc * 
conic i e nee the two i|Ucniom 

- . nim w* i*n •« ’ * *• 

his Swnrtlunore 


Of till. 


Theic is one explanation which is 



not he attainable lodav. After all, 
one nl the tihist dr.nii.ilic remits 
took place in that ad mi i aide, not 
very .small, hut certainly mial col- 
lege; Colgate L'niveisiiv in up-Slalc 
New York. 


sen led dilleieui items of 'Ualid « f;M Mr ' kcn,,un 



March it heeanie iiieieasingly ilillleuluj^,^,,^ 


Russia and Bolshevism out’ of the 


he cspecialh allneked (lie revolting 
Hut there was more in the 
mWimi! to Mr. Kennan’s address 


, : , v ^Iw.nciion to Mr. Nemian s a duress 

Ct I IV h; !'° k,C ?L Pl - en, t|ta! Ihi'. l-or whet hot he intended 
S L / :,ny ° lhcr ? not. he explained in his very 

“V , M " ycr .'1 V s to ^{llircourse Whv (he voting are so ali- 

h n m‘ P, vK hc‘i ween the dekpl«jt| ^ ]„ a normally cv 

than to analyse the pressures, includtr.tfe, aIul c0lls ,, v:i tive instiluti 

ES" 3 J£ tZZXZ . p ' '»»"> . 


hM * begun to think C o S r ,llll,ZCd 


ns old- 



ta ,cnipled - almost invited.' , 

Russia k ,« ^ii CClSI0 T , ‘ tafctfn il1 Pi ‘™ about i^“* I lh ? desk, and could at best 

between Llovd r^ 61 ° f r P^'^nal duel JS-S? 1- ® 1 * as nrsl im P |C ««ons, nor as eon- 

rw : /f__. L . yd George and ClmichiH ; and l.T" ed Pronouncements. i-oreign 


con- 

Ihie viiiiicnm; and ■»wiil-ihs, r-oreiyn Ollice 

wc arc P LnoWed n / 3V wl, l . bc c .‘ ,h ’ ,1,L ' cd when “J^I a s .. we !' e espeoiaUy prolilie in the output 
d U° NCe lhe sti11 “"published ofsiwl1 .mmutes M , Whether because thev were 
^ ■ V ?I c,Wec . n ,hu two statesmen. " 1 “I?. artlc u ulHte tha " members of other ienart- 

cause the elaborate Foreign Ollicc 
i provided for every pnper received 
, which offered ample 
tradition, for copious 


and 


ndeht just as well not have come m Pi’ 

nmJ >i !S lea ? ,ng membcrs °f the r-oreign 
Oflke deJcgnMon frankly distrusted and dc- 

d i L .t° yd 9 eor8e » und he despised or 
gnuied them. In matters in which specialist 
knowledge wns required, and in which l.lovd 


covered most of die territorial settlements all 
over Europe— the Foreign Ollice dcle- 

Ba m 0n h *I yCd c nn ucl,ve and effective 
.‘I'iv- But » v y he n major decisions of 
ioJ?ey were taken, as for instance in Ihc 

?n!i SS, ”". qi, f sl,on ’ il was sc, dum consulted 
Informed. 


Foreign 
1919, shows 
no record of 
1.919, in the 
in London, 
more ic'aciiitb— 
more minutes 



onform- 
instilution like 

mined llicir jdiiuufc, : a „d Mr. ttK^I M Mr 2 
.iccoun complements and leinforcw, and re!y Cll , u n f M ,m the problem which 
' n V ducs contradict, this analyw. , e ,J ri , fcssa | bc discussing. That 
The Russian - question divided m |e was cut off is made evident not 
French delegation in its altitude lo» wly in the text of the original address 
security against Germany. There wcrLui also in the letters lie received 
who. like Churchill, would have liWp the reply he made to them, now 
rebuild the old Russia as a bulwark is Tinted together in nenuvivcy •nnl 
cast ; there were those who pinned llwir : ,e A/»«/e , /#r Lcfi. 
on n cordon snniitiirc of smaller « Of course tins is nut .1 new story. In 
grouped around Poland and the l.itlle En-Jje TLS a year ago Mr. Rcnnan was 
drawn between Germany and Russia, escribed, apropos of his Memoirs. 
the w'holc. the iiist solution seemed rk an rm/vr> >i I'intciimi \ and Mr. 
desirable, the second more praciicablt. WcCicoi ge Bundy, in his recent Ciod- 
Brilish and the Americans were, for thtjln lectuies at Maivaul. Ims com- 
part. sceptical of both .solutions, iiented on how little Mr. Kcunan 
I nought less in teims of balance of powtipms to knmv uf or care for the poli- 
ties, and more in terms of building up 3 skal institutions of his native eoun- 
turopc as a barrier against Bolshevism. |y. This alienation from the United 
meant a stable Germany ; and stabil.lstes is from one point of view an 
Germany required, though an exciled diva nlage. Seeing the revolt- of A 111 - 
npmion made this ditlicult to admit, {jean college youth fioui the point 

inosih abroad, 
omit l ies which 
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STUDENTS 


GEORGE KENNAN: 

Democracy and the Student Left. 
23Qj)ft. Hutchinson. 30s. 
(Paperback 12s. (id.) 


Hnrdingc. But an ex- Viceroy of |n.i| , 
protdgd °f Edward VII was hardly the right 
Sev m° Q r nfiayc J n lhe rol, B b '“nd-iurable uf 

icr. Hsrdh|c U hck r ed tlShorih* M J n, f " P i‘ n,a ," maac th,s difficult to admit, 'flean college youth f 
ubjlitv, the technical competence the' i" *5,® pc, . u ‘ ! conditions impM I view of a life spent 1 
nnd tbc devotion whlc?^ by 1 «= victorious Powers. [ (d spent largely in o 


Princeton was the question: had its 
team used signet rings as knuckle- 
dusters in a match against Harvard . 


^ 

i e:i ^ n S members^of the”- 


„ - - continued 

policy for many years after. 


lo 


l vcnju .1 11 

dug .ar. Reiman is 110 I to be taken in by 


a wnmonplaec to saiS t , , . - . . 

ine peace settlement of 19|p settled no? c 10 France ol the ainliorities 


»f the easier excuses for student 
feordei or foi the possihh exce.s- 

,^ Iir XUKtJ m . e . ante of (lie aiiilio’rilies of 

and sowed the seeds of all the confiisii)n,p Vcls i , i 0s ' inehiiling Princeton, in 

errors in Allied policies in Europe for iltfi)* :c °f ff’e s ludeni explosion which 

war period. This k iioloriou-,Ii ii u C i n( j)s shaken neai iy all aeadeniie insti- 
{0 Germany. Allied support ol the of serious worth in tile Uni- 

Wlulcs against the Bolsheviks in the Civil ^ •‘'tales. Hut tile drawbacks to Mr. 
also set a pattern which pmved extraordiiir ,inun s " 1,boVi: the battle " alli- 
duheull lu break. As has recent I v' bccrT c are ottwh more serious than the 

hnl 1 t C s d ’ ‘. hC ro ! d War ^iwn U« momeni Vi,nU, s Cs - 
inioi-mli'' 1 \ ,,l,d has gone on, with rFirsl of all. this lecture gives vorv 
dcv5 TifnLim 1 . '* Un y n y™ ***& impression of a really deep and 
ism * skiirully^xploiteYby ' '"liikr in lhet# C . k "°" lct,yc °f ,hc Ani erie : ,n aca- 
wns already being used by the Ciemiait aP™ SCC,K : Vcon ‘ n >'' “"hough 

iialois m 1919 ; indeed the Brio'*** • *, K- Rennan is one oi the most distill- 

M * laid i,Tm ■'«*“ »r 

the dilemma which had confronted the Frr u 

mManccii-Hi-pThiLi, seekers for seelitily in 1919 whether 

aulhonty bchmd voke Russia or the border stales of I 
and Rumania as the counterweight to 
many; and once again fear of Bo! she vis 
one, at any rale, of the factors in the dcci 
Mr. Gilman's book, though limited li 
narrow field of British diplomacy in 19 
a valuable contribution to many larger 
Jems. 


Jsviu. he is 
dorian of- 
10 is not 

Written admirable 


not a distinguished 
the United Mates, 
even, although he 
memoirs, a 


fy Bond witness to the America he 


dusters in u match uga 

The 1920s were one of the drab- 
best periods in Ameiie.ui university 
life. The hopes uf Wilson had been 
largely thwarted, aiul the *' idiocy”, 
in the Greek sense, of the .student 
bodies in very great American uni- 
versities shocked British visitors, 
senior and junior. Does Mr. Kennan 
really want to go hack to the torpidity 
o, worse of the |92Us 7 Mr. Kennan 
professes to he mu pi bed that the 
students of today are angered by 
many social problems that their 
parents 01 grandparents ignored, rle 
jisks a question which is an odd one 
coming from so gical a scholar: 
why is this »o After all. he says, 
Pushkin did not worry about the 
stale of the Russian peasantry, nut 
Kropotkin did. although the eniidi- 
linn of the peasantry had greatly 
improved. One might also mention 
Tolstoy as well as Kropotkin, or 
Alexander 11 as compared with 
Nicholas f! That criticism of the 
social order comes not when it is at 
its worst periud. but when 
Wordsworth called 


C»f course. Mi. Kennan has some 
sensible things in say. Il is insulting 
to Hie American Negro to assume 
that he has no responsibilities at all 
fui his present situation, and that 
everything must be done foi him. and 
nothing by him. Hut this -hardly ab- 
solves the neighbours id Newark and 
New Brunswick from theii duties. 
With that astonishing absence or 
sympathy and empathy which Mr. 
Kennan displays all through his lec- 
ture and through his summing-up, he 
tells us that the Northern stales did 
not ask the Negroes to cuine ftoni 
the South and create problems foi 
these stales. The Negroes might well 
retort that the Negro did not ask to 
be brought lo the United Slates by 
the ancestors of the makeis or the 
modern Males. 

Even in the hiitcrly cun to Med field 
of an academies duties at the present 
moment. Mr. Kennan is callously 
numb to the moral issues raised. He 
points out that people 011 a campus 
need not look at the recruiters for 
Dow Chemical. The inhabitants of 
Washington in 1 850 did not need lo 
see the slave markets, they did not 
need to buy or sell slaves; but even 
in that remote time il was thought 
llr.it the capital of lhe United Slates 
should not be a slave market in a 
nation dedicated to the proposition 
ihul nil men are created equal. Nor 
docs Mr. Kennan ever seem lo have 
considered ail objection to Pentagon 
contracts, an objection expressed in 
Britain as well as in the United 
States: that the imposition of secrecy 
is incompatible with the moral 
dial. icier of w'hal used to bc called 
the republic of letters. 

It would he easy to give more ex- 
amples of the astonishing chilliness 
with which Mr. kennan regards not 
only the problems of the young but 
also the problems of other people at 
Princeton and elsewhere who have 
specific moral and educational duties' 
towards the young. How is one lo 
chut uclcri/v. for example, the argu- 
ment that students should not resent 
the draft for the army in Vietnam 
because, thunks to the development 
of medicine, their chances of life are 
better than they would have been 
forty years ago without serving in 
anv army 7 More people may have 
been killed hy the inllueiva epidemic 
in 1918 than were killed in war in 
that year, but war presented mural 
problems that the epidemic did not. 

There is a way in which Mr. Ken- 
nan's sermon is of very great value. 
Courtiers of Louis XIV who went to 
call on the King of England. James 


what 

effort and ex- 

_w up in. It is with astonishment pecmHon and' "desire " is mounting. V ]| and 11. at Saint-Germain, needed 
*{] AHienean historian would j s a commonplace, one would have |10 explanation of whv he was in 
JL lhc f '‘‘"''’d uc l ion. in the first , hought since Toequevillc wrote exile once thev had heard him ex- 
ages of which Mr. Kennan quotes L Atl(iai K*nime. That Mr. p ] a j„ w hy he was in exile. If Mr. Ken- 

Ken min is sometimes right, and nMn wcre representative of the Ameri- 
thal a good many students waste can Academy, which he is not. no 
their time on political demonsl rations explanation of the student revolt 

...1 .1 . u .i.l.-l U'lil-kinii hard ,. u .,U U » Mr U-^nn^n flnpc 


oodrow Wilson's speech at the 
SMquiceniennial celebrations of the 
'liege of New Jersey which was 
becoming Princeton University, 
son's very eloquent address was 
appeal lu "a pattern laid up in 
a ven It was not, and euuld not 
^ , d , escr ‘pff° n °f the Princeton 


when they should be working hard be needed. Mr. Kennan < 

at their academic studies, is true ; but not ,b e modern world, and it 
the days of the “ gentleman's grade modern world he likes least of 


.... days o 

are not long in the past, nor are the 
days of paniy raids. That many ol 


1‘ihai w:i. . r. T days 01 pumy r*nus. 

Fffh chh>. h 1,d a r ,? Mng - i, 1 nd . for the student leaders often have no idea 

Bo pd d,ltcr F nl tlcslm i- of svhttt they are destroying and no 

no onc iincw better than Wilson, ; dca 0 f w hai they propose to replace 

The Spanish Republic and £|f h “- ™ re n *»h ■> we. But « «.iive icMhm 


does 
in the 
all, 

so it almost appears, his own native 
country. Jf the Wasps land Mr. 
Kennan is ostentatiously a Wasp) 
have nothing belter to offer lo the 
students of the American Academy, 
then the mandate Of heaven has 


HlP Pk/i! W*- ? J sPrtfS,dtfnt ,,f prin ^' e ; could tell Mr. Kennan, very often the passed from them. Fortunately. Mr. 

tne C1VU War 1931-1939 P r C,*S* fc fa 1 r r r ,IKelo n and indeed leaders in the revolts are among the Kennan is not representative; but 

th< ; lv .- v I colleges were be . t S r u dcnls intellectually 


Gabriel Jackson 


An objective analysis by a Greek Cypriot of ,h e 
nature and causes of crisis government and lack of 
constitutionalism in Cyprus. 62/- net 


This is nn examination, from the Spanish I 
of view, of conditions in Spain during the 
Second Republic and llie Civil War. 

6 line-drawings 12 plain 8 maps 


**.* i-i-iigiH: ihiic^ were 

* hc K|«al pattern he set up. It is 
, ■ indeed, to assume that 
F-' or rk 0 s bl . l urc lo break down sonic 
e SO| -'ial barriers ' of Princeton, 
n )ueh his failure was his 

^ l| ll, involved 


paper cover, „« 2&V& 

f'i'n.5 rc « s . urpr ‘ s * n l> is his noslajgia for 


Underdeveloped Areas 
within the Common Market 

n rgio Barzand 


The Christian Socialist 
Revival 1877-1914 
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is conamed with the serious threat of 
developed artai of the Common Market 
£oatfc of Italy and certain regions of ‘ 

The greater free play 
economic forces by the removal of 
barriers will inevitably exacerbate there 
differences, and .he author points out 
•It need for .nlcrvemipa to rever* .hij . • 
maps paper covert 35/- net 
n Paperback**) 


Religion, Class, and Social Conscience 10 
Late Victorian Britain 
Peter d’A. Jones 


L^fh7"D’- u,p " s,nt ,s nis nostalgia 
L wj. r . mcclon his own under- 

f ; oni^u te dayv Afltr “h- ‘I > s not 
/' j.L j; “Hi Mr Kennan does not report 
- duy< ‘ J n .his Memoirs with any 

preat enthusiasm, but wc have 


- • n W.'M1 W r C ■ 

l h em frum onc of l h e 

E?l’l of |K im P or,iinl Princeton graduates 

M^Ken- 


best students iniclleciuany and 
morally, and they have, to use a term 
that .Swarthmore ui least will under- 
stand. “ a concern ". 

. Almost everywhere that Mr. Ken- 
nan touches the delicate and danger- 
ous subject of contemporary America 
he " cops out ", us it is put by many 
of the academic rebels. He wants 
people to live in the country, or hfi 
implies that he does. He notes, with 
whut one suspects is meant to be a 
very hostile reference, that most stu- 
dents in most colleges today come 
from urban society. This is inevit- 
able in overwhelmingly urban|zed 
America, nowhere more urbanized 


E** !n Brfuin. ard Hie rire of ilsijjj?.' Ki-J* r cmontbers ihe coonskin coats. 
• p ^y m.d other -sorkinij-mcn'i js^c/aJ'(^ F |l n n V u,hertd hats, the whole college 
The lUiih.ir - — U..rh lh6 ' : “PPHTHIlit ..f >. . t . • - 


that so great a scholar should speak 
in this way and write in this way is 
tragic. It is. however, more his tra- 
gedy than America's, for il is not 
absurd lo say that there really is more 
fuiure and more hope in the world 
represented by the not very attractive 
Mr. Rudd of the Columbia rebels, 
than in this permanent exile who 
candidly asserts his belief that 
enlightened despotism is the best 
form of government. The iron of 
years of Moscow has eaten into 
Mr. KennanS soul, but most Ameri- 
cans have not undergone that ordeal. 

Mr. Kennan rightly asserts thaL in 
some ways he is as revoluliunury as 
are the most revolutionary of Ific 
students. But he is really u counter- 
revolutionary. nr. in the strictest 


-- . . r- a- h r- lllb ^ KIUIV 

Tho umhor presents a survey of boflithf • A- : Ln?ft^ al 1 Us m hat has rightly been 

beautiful n6n- 
i rc undergraduatei todby, 
B - ui lhe dl ' ess - less serious than 

IS havi» «u!f r?l i- un . " hicii onc could 


is no more plausible than the plea of sense, a reactionary. His ideal of the 

small country college and the rural 


Personalities ami u i e.l « < > /ai i on s u q’Ofl ’ 

the 


iiinnum. 


(Isii«pi social. si revival, and ^ ; 
and economic idea,. £5J9> set 


Virgil : 

O forlunaios 
Agricolas I 

Mri Kennan prcnclies as the ideal 

. ii- ..ll.. 1 . ! - .1 ■ r.im Ih* 


si bona 
noil nl. 


life, of the farmer surropnded by 
“ his old contemporary trees is 
archaic, utopian, and bjdcally un- 
attractive. Even if v>C ignore the 
addiction of many of lhe fcmnlc 

Inlioliilnntc rtf ihr» Neff Fmfli»ut 
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oihci of ihc sUlcsmcn in Park r, u he knew 
ami cared hltlc aboil! foreign ,, Hairs. except 
ill far as they impinged on the d.miesiic 
political '<c«nc. His power was liinitoil- - his 
Min.il auilioriiy was probably never ,o 
f,* ;‘ l I1 °i V s ?.« 1,c ? iUw, ^ < !m S 1 hiirc hi!|\ tow arsis 
1 le Sccor ! d W, * |- W War: ami. when 
in Hail loconipiomisc. he would ; .|\vnvs yield 
a pom' „t foreign policy mi older to secure 
l l .'n - . '! ld 8x;de->>cnii;i| <>" llw lion ic i t out. 

lienee his liilliieiicc on policy l., wauls 
s I'..M»odic. ami lie M.ineiinw*. 

S «Vn o h 1 V S,IO,lS -, 1 ^ which he 

Mr i i M ,L ‘ W - n,i ' "*■*■ "is .illitmle, as 
r. U II mail ii .says a I one point, seem "less 
hi an slJiiiyliifoiwaul **. 

| t ‘fc™ rc,Ui,i,U;d wholly eoinmilled ,« lhe 
ifi! ! , pslsL Aloiu * among the UriiMi 

RuiSm'l m W,UlM havt : lik ° d '•» lhe old 
Russian I ill pi re reconstiluiej, and had link- 
s'; ZVT lb> , ,h ? to*™* aspirations 
oi the national minor mc». He listened with 
* «)mpiHhy and pn1 fence fell by few to the 

r«JTh? ll i l f r °i l,p ' ‘- ,f 1 R,l - ian *«W ihroni- 

Lv^n h -s^i CU •; ap . ,,aJs ; he even fell lor the 
citron \ K CVoU,l,ona . r V lerrorKi. Savinkov. 
Curznn, who was not m Paris but reigned »r«i 

damin/ilf rei8n 0nice in l-ondon. was fin- 
w "h nov,| n r™ at ° d u Wilh Chllrt;hil1 than 

lr listed 3 n? “ a< n Hc Jcle " ,ctl and dis- 
trusted all Russians, Red or White and h*wi 

no use for Churchillian schemes of campaigns 

n Europe. But he wanted a screen iJfTilffi 

troops in Transcaucasia or central Asia i 

a * ai . n ? RuM “ n incursions into the 

Jn. e lli 8 cn« | 0 

■tare 

in» «i»ll y l0 reilch n0 t ondusi™ ‘,? !ill 

History seen, thanks to the ihrcimienu 
through the eyes of these and of » number 

°„ f i c, i* 10 <»™™ Per»«Slj^ 

fashioned wJ b * Il,n ,0 , lhi,,k ™ old- 
tSXr ‘ i> V t i*l most invited, 

k 1 u UtU " u " s tukcn Paris about 
be ?'° ducl of ;i PeMorwl duel 

5; COr ? c .. a " d Cliurdiill: and 


TI «i: 2 


./>*> : 3 


(ami reviewed j n the US 


sniKiM that the discourse of 


mulcly misleading". si.K-e | K T!‘ ; Ifoveuy as d-d Mi. Kcnna n s speech 
I 1 s'lieh security against <; Zl* at Swarthmnre. No doubt this w 

be satisfactorily e^nhined hduL S !»'"> bccaUsC l! " !, ' f ? ri " cd 
■‘■id was leas. ;,s maga/mc of the New \ork 
Russia and IMdievisnr ""l 7 «h«. Bill that again raises the ques- 

i. u . . ijoii why it was lepniitetl ami why iL 


i, , ' linn why it was lepnntetl amt why it 

I may he siieiystcd that the iwo ex cilcd so much controversy, a con- 
ai ur it ini* at dilk-mii leu-U which * poversy which still goes on. 
do not clash. In the dav-to-Jav «a.' . . .. . . 

III.- .'iinl.-i.-iKv Hu- in Thc^ I- u„.- cxplanalion which ,, 

suited dillVie.il in-ms. JS^.ulidM' far as ii lines. Mi. kcnnnn 


A 



U ""'“ •*** "• “ *** «~ry oj 


reaching the oflicial’s desk, and could o h.*vi u. , r 

he regarded as first impressions, not as con- iE Ul JJ . e *: Viccr “y °f 

sidered pronouncements. Forcien Ollice f tdwar ^ v, l wus hardly 

oil i ci tils were especially prolific in the nutniM EC '"e rough-and- 


F" j. H ": nu easmii y dimeuhto^ j^^ m ,l, L -rc was more in the 

Attfc R I *" I 1 WI '1 B 0,11 f ,he ^Stion to Mr. kcmians address 

felgg; | ( '^ s ma >' h: ; u - "‘■■‘■•nNpnkcnandvgn , h k l-or whether he intended 

iwR ir K h i! n alUM r any n,htfn, f- or not. he explained in his very 

KS3 w-l a h ; " |'| ess Tm t0 ^Swurse «hi the vm.ny are so all- 

1 h n ' V u d .'^'y^’H^hodcleptesat^. even in a normally conferm- 
ni-.H-i.r ,,n ‘r 50 • P K ‘" ,l . ir . cs ' and conservative institution like 

EES! 1 ri'-l d V!-! C '! IC pt,||l f • Iflnceton. and why . lo many persons, 
f ,CIP l ,ull,lk J Cs - an< | Mr ^[seemed that Mi. kennan was en- 
■ JQK| ^ount complements and reinforce, ait M t . u , „ fr , )m lht - problem which 

JM j ,il,nlv docs 1,01 von trad let, this analyse , e pio fessed to be discussing. That 

The Russian tpiestiun divided era W was cut nil is made evident not 
French delegation in its altitude ts; o!y in the text of the original address 
security against Germany, There weiet al«» > n (be letters he received 
BBS S who. like Churchill, would have lilit nd 'he raplj he made to them, now 

R|Mh| rebuild the old Russia as a bulwark is ""1^ together in Dnnocnu y ami 

W/m cast; there were those who pinned Iheii! ^ Situlftu Left. 

on a cordon so nit hi re of .smaller a.or com se this is not a new story. In 
grouped around Poland and the l.iltle fr'ine TI.S a year ago Mr. Kennan was 
■Na drawn between Gerniany and Rum escribed, apiupos of his Memoirs. 

the whole, the first solution seemed a an aniurr o nmeriem : and Mr. 
desirable, the second more practicable. HcCieoruc tin mi\ . in his recent Ciod- 
British and the America n% were, for thesin lectures at Maivard. has com- 
part, sceptical of both solutions, nettled on how little Mr. Kennan 
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REVOLTING 
STUDENTS 
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nut be attainable today. After all, 
one ol the most drainalii. revolt-* 
took place in (hat admirable, not 
very .small, but ccrtainlj rural col- 
lege: C olgate University in up-Nlate 
New York. 

Or com sc. Mr. Kennan lias some 
sensible things to -say h is insulting 
to the American Ncgiu assume 
that hc has no icsponsibililics at all 
for his present situation, and that 
everything must be done I'm him. and 
nothing by him. Hut this hardly ab- 
solves the neighbours or Newark and 
New Brunswick from iheii duties. 
Willi that astonishing absence of 
sympathy and empathy which Mr. 
Kennan displays all through his lec- 
ture and through his summing-up, hc 
tells us that the Northern stales did 
not ask the Negroes to come from 
the South and create problems foi 
these states. The Negroes might well 
retort that the Negro did not ask lo 
be brought lo the United Stales by 
the ancestors uf the makeis of the 
modern stales, 

Even in the hilleily con tested field 
of an academic’s duties at the present 
moment. Mr. Kennan is callously 
numb to the moral issues raised, l ie 
points mu that people on u campus 
need not look at the recruiters for 
Dow Chemical, The inhabitants of 
Washington in 1850 did not need to 
see the slave markets, they did not 
need lo buy or .sell slaves; but even 




does Mr. Kennan ever seem to have 
considered an objection to Pentagon 
contracts, an objection expressed in 
Britain as well as in lhe United 
States; that the imposition of secrecy 
is incompatible with the moral 
dial actor of what used lo be called 
the republic ol letters. 

It would be easy lo give more ex- 
amples of the astonishing chilliness 
with which Mr. Kennan regards not 
only the problems of the young but 
hIso the problems of other people at 
Princeton and elsewhere who have 
specific moral and educational duties 
towards the young. How is one lo 
eliaruclcri/e. for example, the argu- 
ment that students should not resent 
the draft for lhe army in Vietnam 
because, thanks in the development 
uf medicine, their chances of fife are 
better than they would have been 
forty years ago without serving in 


...... ■■■- * ii-ui u'lnuiiii™ iik I'm i . _ 

instaiK cK- . in -- wh ict i seekers for security in I ‘J 19 - whether t( j5' onan 'he United Stales. 

L? 0 w l i!? ri, Li j dd voke Ru **'h or (he border stales of Pd P K not even, although hc 

eignea. All docu- and Rumania as the counterweiuhr to written admirable memoirs, a 


n“ I ! Thai crillwm of the - There is a way in which Mr. Ken- 
social order comes not when it U at nan s sermon is of very .great value. 





■Zfe'i" ’ i " ■ - • — t," vua.icugcs comparison with Professor Arno 

tor?*?, nalnra'ly J. Mayer’s Polhics ami Diplomacy of Peace- 
rmanenf Undersecretary, making, which was published last year 


many ; and once again fear of BoKhcvisn 
one, at any rate, ol the factors in the dec 
Mr. UHman’s book, though limited If 
narrow field of British diplomacy in 191 
a valuable contribution in many larger f 
lems. l 


3 , “ 1 «««■*«•>« niMorir.il woukj j s commonplace, one would nave n0 e xplaniiLion of why he was in 
a the introduction, in the first , holl g ht s jnce Tocqueville wrote exi | e once , h cy had heard him ex- 
' i r of .rj'yj N, . r * Rinnan quotes VAm f ni Retime. That Mr p)ain why hc was in c.xile. If Mr. Keu- 
urovv Wilson s speech at the j^ €n nan is sometimes right, and n[tn wcre representative of the Ameri- 
r*",r celebrations »f 'he lha , a „ ood m any students waste can Academy, which he is not. no 

i if,? °' . Nt *w which wus {heir time on political demonstrations eX p] ana tion of the student revolt 

j Dccunung Princeton University. when t h c y should be working hard wou j d be nt:ct i c d. Mr. Kennan does 
ison s very eloquent address waft al ,heir academic studies, is true ; but not |jk e t h e modern world, and in the 
EwS?" u a pa " tfrn 1 , «(<l U P the days of the 1 gentleman's grade mo d e rn world hc likes least of all, 

f'fck _ n : w ! as and cou ' < l no1 are not long in the past, nor are the 0 ; t a i m ost appears, his own native 
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l.iudnmmi, they were narrow, con- 
Mricted commnnilic^. Even Concord 
had its serious limitations I 
Some of these M r. Kennan can see 
fairly enough. He considers the 
ambiguities and even slightly comic 
character of Tliorcaus civil diso- 
bedience, But lie is so insistent on 
authority, oil the duly of submission, 
of surrender of the active mor.il judg- 
ment of the tit i /on to the formally 
legitimate rules of the stale, that 
there is not only no room in his ideal 
republic for a T bureau but none for 
a I - tuck Finn. There urc some who 
think that the decision of Hock, 
knowing lie was breaking the laws of 
Ciotl and man. and accepting in 


advance the deserved punishment for 
it, yet deciding to help Nigger Jim 
to steal himself, is the American 
equivalent of Antigone. In any case, 
there can be few readers of one of 
the greatest of American books who 
do nut understand why 1-luck Finn 
reckoned he " yol to light out for 
the Territory No doubt a society 
cannot be built jin the nioraJ judg- 
ments of a Hack Finn. But a great 
many of ihe young men and winncii 
who singer Mr. Kennan so much are 
Muck Finns, and they are lighting 
mil tor the Territory. The alterna- 
tive is the less attractive and less 
hopeful woi Id of Miss Watson and 
Mi. Kennan. 
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The represent .dives of the United 
Stales^ at the "Court of Saint 
James’s ” have been a remark- 
able, if not always an impressive 
lot. Foil i- of them have become 
[’residents of the United Slates. 
Jherc lias heen the great Adams 
dynasty: John Adams, John 

Quincy Adams, Charles Francis 
Aila ms. rite re have been ili-itiii- 
guislied men of letters [ike fames Rus- 
sell Lowell : there have been emis- 
saries very representative of the 
administrations that sent them, for 
example, General Schenk undo Presi- 
dcni Grufil. ami George Harvey under 
Piv.siik-nt Harding. 

John Gilbcit Winant was one of 
the most remarkable, if not one of 
Hie most important, American ain- 
b.tsiadors. He owed something to his 
. impressive Yankee 'appearance. Tie 
owed more to his obvious probity of 
character and his genuine good will. 
He owed a a real deal to his succeeding 
Inc Kennedy, thus gaining from that 
Ambassador's unpopularity. 

lie Walked A lone Is perhaps 
wrilien loo much from Win ant's own 
poim of view, hut il is a useful minor 
addition to the history of American 
domestic polities and American 
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foreign policy under Roosevelt. 
Winunt was in many ways an mid 
man. He failed to graduate from 
Princeton and got his leaching job at 
Saint Paul's School, one of the most 
famous of American “ Prep” 
sellout's, because of liis character and 
because of the fact l ha l he was an old 
hoy. He had a remarkable career as 
a Progressive Republican in (hi! stale 
of New Hampshire, not becoming a 
formal Democrat till 1936. He was 
one of the makers of the welfare stale 
in America, and by the time the war 
had come his most important job. 
(apart from his years ax Governor of 
New Hampshire 1 was as head of 
the International Labor Office, which 
he moved to Canada. 

From the public point of view, his 
embassy was a great success. He was. 
il is true, a very bad speaker. Even 
modem tcly competent speakers were 
embarrassed to have to speak on the 
same occasion as Ambassador 
Winunt. because he always spoke 
much worse than they could manage, 
either by nature or by effort. He 
made one good speech, to the Dur- 
ham miners under the supervision of 
?>ani Watson, as Professor Bel lush 
points out. But it was his character, 
not his oratory or his superficial 
glamour, Mini got Winant his special 
position. He was in many ways very 
open-minded. He would listen to 
people complaining about (he weak- 
nesses or worse in American foreign 
policy, e.y., towards General' de 
Gaulle, and it only later became evi- 
dent that the Ambassador carried 
very little weight in Washington. He 
was less of & stern moralist than 
might appear here : for example, Pro- 
fessor Bcllush docs not tell us that 
when he went up to Glasgow, the 
great Atlantic port for the American 
invasion of Europe, he insisted on 
seeing not only the regular inslallu- 
tions on Lho Clyde but the great 

flourish of strumpets ” who wel- 
comed the arriving Americans under 
lho Central Station bridge. 

Bui; as the war went on, Winant 
became more and more disillusioned. 
He had lost the money he had innde 
speculating In Texas oil wells, 
although the public still thought of 
him as a rich man. He was bypassed, 
in the Roosevelt manner, by Harry 
Hopkins and by. other special emis- 
saries of the President and. as the 
great expeditionary force was built 
up. by Gcnerul Eisenhower. The 
embassy in Orusvenor Square was 
more and more cut off from all 
decision -milking. It is easy to sym- 
pathise with Winant. and easy to Sec 
why he was side-tracked. He was 
• extremely unbusinesslike : he no 
longer had any Intrinsic political 
weight in New Hampshire. Any 
presidential ambitions he or';, his 
friends may have had were hardly 
even daydreams. His married life did 
no( run. on very Mnuoth lines. 

When victory ciune, Winant was 
already out uf il and suffered in the 
general shifting around that followed 
the arrival 0 / President Truman. It 
was distressing but not surprising (hat 
he committed suicide. (Professor 
Belluih does not discuss the theory 
that he had physical as well as moral 
reasons for this act : that he suspected 
he was attacked by cancer.) A Plut- 
archian figure Winant certainly was. 
An important representational figure 
he also was. Bui his role during, the 
war began as a Secondary role and 
ended as much less than that. . this 
is a sad story of a man of good will 
who .was, again and. again, prevented 
; ISH* c Wym !hat good will iiuo , 


I he Algiers Motel Incident has great 
interest at this moment when one 
contemplates Spiro Agiicw as Vice- 
President elect and, as it is always 
said in America, one heart-heat from 
the Presidency. Mr. Herscy's book, 
on one aspect of the race riots in 
Detroit, reminds Us hmv even the 
most enlightened governors and 
mayors fail to deal with some of the 
least enlightened aspects of Ameri- 
can governmental machinery, not- 
ably the police. The " Algiers Mold ” 
was a dingy Negro slum boarding 
house on the edge of the black ghcilo 
uf Detroit. During the great riots 
three Negroes were killed by the 
police and by the National Guard. 
Mr. Hersev. now a distinguished aca- 
demic as the Master of a Yale Col- 
lege, has no doubt that the N eg iocs 
were murdered and no doubt who 
murdered them, and he presents a 
very impressive case. 

Some readers will find the dramatic 
method of narration rather trying, 
but Mr. ITcrscy is above all a nove- 
list and the two most important 
political tracts he had written up to 
this dale — A Bell for Atlano and 
Hiroshima— goi a great deal of their 
effccl by his use of a novelist's skills. 
A very good table of dramatis per- 
sonae and chronology enables the 
story to be followed pretty easily. 
Where Mr. Hersey’s novelislio talents 
arc best used is in his account of 
the interviews he had. above all his 
interviews with the police. The zeal- 
ous Slovak policeman, Mr. Sennit, is 
a wonderful and horrifying example 
of the results of that desire to punish 
which Nietzsche warns us against. 
Mr. Senak was. in normal times, if 
there arc normal times in Detroit 
shims, an agent provocateur leading 
both " floozies " and " queers " into 
offences for which they could then 
be arrested and punished. Some 
people will think his role us an agent 
provocateur only slightly less repul- 
sive than his role as a murderer. 
(True, Mr. Senak has not been con- 
victed. but in America these things 
arc asserted or implied, as this book 
shows.) 

The British reader will suffer a 
little from an inadequate knowledge 
of the background. He may be sur- 
prised at the role played by Cana- 
dians, but the centre of Detroit is 
only us far from the centre of Wind- 
sor, Ontario, as Piccadilly Cir- 
cus is from the Elephant and Castle. 
(Indeed, it was the sight of Detroit 
in flames that reinforced the convic- 
tion of moral and political superio- 
rity uf the inhabitants. of. Ontario.). 
The unfortunate use of the untrained 
National Guard as auxiliary police 
is endemic in America, as was shown 
in Newark, but the character of (he 
National Guard is not sufficiently ex- 
plained for the British render ; neither 
is the character of the Reserves, a 
body regarded by many Americans 
as a funk hole. And it should be 
remembered that Detroit, Wayne 
County, and the state of Michigan, 
arc thought to have, and did in fact 
have, exceptionally highly qualified 
political leaders, noLabiy Governor 
. Romney nnd Mayor Cavnnagh. 

Perhaps the most effective and use- 
ful purl of this remarkable book is 


its emphasis on the degree to which 
the Blacks think they arc cut nil from 
the Whiles, a ml see white justice 
simply as another of the elaborate 
devices by which Whiley keeps the 
Blacks down. There is no! much com- 
fort in this book for Michigan, hut 
more might have been mack- of the 
long delay before President Johnson 
sent regular troops to Del roil, since 
iL has been a uniform experience of 
the recent riots that the regular army 
handle* these things much bctlei than 
the police, the National Guard, or the 
Reserves. 

A great deal of what is wrong with 
the American forces of order and a 
great deal that explains the am- 
biguity of the term “law and order”, 
so much used as a panacea by Vice- 
President elect Agnew (and of course 
by many others), is made plain in 
The Chicago Crime Hook. That is its 
chief merit and an unconscious 
merit. 

Mr. Albert Ha I per seems, for a 
great deal of time, nut to notice 
what he is saying about the Chicago 
police forces, or, indeed, abouL the 
social structure of Chicago. He begins 
by praising Ihe style of the contribu- 
tors to this anthology, though some 
of the contributors arc newspaper 
men who are barely literate. Some 
have a baroque badness that would 
have appealed to Aubcron Quinn, 
some have personal testimony to 
give, such as Clarence Darrow, tile 
famous criminal defence lawyer. But 
the only contribution here which 
deserves any serious praise for its 
literary merits is that of the new Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University, Mr. 
Kenneth Allsop — and Mr. Allsop is 
not an American or a resident of 
Chicago. 

Chicago crime, on the whole, is 
extremely drab. Very few of the cases 
dealt with here arc intrinsically inter- 
esting. The Leopold and Loeb case 
owes most of its importance to the 
defence of the two boys by Mr. Dai- 
row. There are very few crimes or, 
indeed, very few puzzles as interest- 
ing in the history of Chicago crime as 
those in which New York, for ex- 
ample, is very rich. There is no equi- 
valent to the Harry Thaw case or the 
Rosenthal case or to that magnificent 
potential film scenario, the extra- 
ordinary story of Mrs. Wood. Even 
the crimes passionals, if they can be 
called that, do not compare with some 
of the most dramatic cases in New 
York or in New Brunswick. New 
Jersey. 

- Mr. Halper and others »ccm to re- 
sent the fact that Chicago is thought 
of mainly as a gangsters’ town, but 
if one takes the gangsters out, there 
is not very much left. It is such 
triumphs as the Saint Valentines Day 
massacre (now best remembered for 
its part in starling off the story of 
Some Like It Hot) and the rubbing 
out of Dion O’Baniun that justify this 
book, if anything does. Mr. Halper 
does report the fondness of the gang- 
sters for sending lavish commemora- 
tive wreaths to the funerals of their 
rivals and victims, but he docs not 
quote the admirable jest in Edgar 
Wallace's On the Spot in which one 
of the Big Chief’s henchmen (now 
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called “ cohorts "I ;is kt\l. •• \v, lu!l . I 
it be cheaper to grow on, 
flowers? " • 

I lien there are difficulties c.u ! 
by the fact that some of these mo ' 
arc lifted from books. It is only v 1 
near the end of The ( hi, „g„ o; ! 
Hook that the leaders, who h. 
studied Mr. Harrow's account oil 

1 10 saved Leopold and I »>cb front c f 
million, leant a little, aiulagoodi’ 
lou little, o] ihe subsequent care 
of the two experimental murder/ 

1 hen one of the most dramatic'! 
sodes in the history of gang vx.irt- 

111 and around Chicago, the m3 

of John Dil linger, is not ?et ena) 
in its intelligible historical cwtti) 
There is no mention here, 
example, of the belief widespread! 
Chicago at the lime that il wjv: 
police' of East Chicago (which i»] 
Indiana, not in Illinois) who nciu:* 
killed Dillinger, the chance of rew 
ing one of their cumrjdcs ha,! 
been given to them by tile general 
of the F.B.I. Nor has much cdiio,-! 
work been done. There is no sun l 
until very near the end uf the bet 
of the complicated political slriKij 
of Cook County, and without Jt. 
knowledge of Unit odd aculoinerai^ 
that recalls the Iasi days’ of the K * 
Roman Empire it is not easy , 
understand, foi example, the roll 
Cicero as Hie citadel of the 1 
Brasidas, A| Capone. J. 

Even the Important question oft 
financing of the gang wars is notv 
well handled. We can have only if ' 
loose estimates of svliat the greatf.*' 
leaders collected. Yet figures aid 
harmonized. Thus, it is asserted] 
Dillinger had only $10,000 and' 
fhis would make it difficult fot! 
to get to Mexico. Even today, il- 
want lo risk the Mann Act, youf 
take yourself and your girl fricnit 
to Mexico for a good deal lc >$ i 
SI 0,001). But before Dillinger j 
rubbed out, it was widely believer 
knowledgeable circles in Chicago! 1 
he was broke, and when he was IF 
he had in his possession, n> we k 
from this book. $7.50, In the * - 
way, wc are told with a great fli» 
of dramatics that A] Capone, an* 
“ to win friends and inlW 
people ”, gave them diamond r 
gold belt buckles. But we learn 
later from the government evi<t* 
when A 1 Capone was prosecuted'' 
evasion of income lax. that these 
cost on the average a bom £100,. 5* 
was as tin illy as gcncrul runiourj: 
gested ! This is not to say thattjij 
are not a good many interesting 1 # 
crime Stories in this book. Foil 
ample, there is ihe curious slov ,: 
the railroading (if it was that) oik' 
Roger Tuoliy over a kidnapping 
might have been arranged byjF; 
alleged victim. This mystery has*' 
been completely cleared tip, anyd'. 
than has the mystery of the aln' 
kidnapping of a living and inipoj 
French politician. L 

The Chicago Crime Book j, 
“good read” for the uncritical!] 
ns a picture of C hicagn crime it 
very successful and suggests tb?|j 
this aspect, as in others. ChicPfj;!; 
“the hog butcher” rather thaiy. 
dedicated artist. !i 


SELF-INFLICTED ORPHAN 

Victoria Lincoln : A Private Disgrace, 3 1 7pp. Gollancz. 35s. 

New U e!,S -icccpimost of Lincoln', vidcs much interest for social {j 

, . . 1 ™ , n “tver, intelligent theorizing. torians esneci-illv in its revel» Ti4 i 

Svith ^rvo n nc 3 i' e „o^ 'vt‘ , ' lrinci *‘ l 'I&™* S to ofTtedSSSfc ’ll JkS Hf W 

Curia Lincoln was^a Foil River »irl JZZ,e R° r ^ en * who, though acquit- and feeding in a middle-class An* 

too and when Z ICl1 ’ undoubtedly did the murders, can home Si the 1X90,. 

R° S dd ^ “ur'iSg" ,Sr,£ The .on volume, of .to ^ 

had done'somtlhing vcry^a'lvMoher pcnod i «P“i»"y « cmolionul i-.ooimf /:>,,■>, k:M , 

father and her mother ' * exacerbation Is present. The partial- been brought up to slate with sty 

As so often haDoeni irvinu mo - p xacerbati ‘ 1n M\k Lincoln plement (Paris: Larons. 9l ;'i 

a child off r"sS"nl’in 8 ,rnfg niter As well „ ^ 

It on. and Vii-tnrin . rlu u . on F™ lj *™ ! ‘ n J graphics, bibliographies and 

the Supplement records ail ncofoPJ 


it on, and Victoria Lfncola became sister to lho already ‘hated ° stco- Sophies, bibliographies and 
to Ae^Ini h / frf * r ' ZZie ! ordc ! i , case pother, is equally convincing Onfr ,hc records ail ncofo^ 

«areh °r c ^ Point rcmJin? ,m«- and new shades of meaning * 

Court records' and addintf hen »wn wl| y [he father, back from words and Contains new W f * 

special knowledge, both as a woman dowI r f ,,I !f S u- VIS,t l ° ^ ban ^’ )a * Jiwplines 1 ha* hav« flourish^ jjj 

and as a local woman Both ' in ihl«; h° W ° 0 e : !. rc '‘ l ' v,f h° uf trying to past decade. ! *f here are i$M J 
cKe, have g e^Tporrancc cine t ^ h * w,fe !,ad six ly- eight maps in 

ciallv th^ torn,;, ‘here. white. thfriv-W naae i 
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FOG OF SELF-ESTEEM 


Thomas Woi.h : J«w Can't Go I fame Again. 600pp. Heiiicmann. £2 10s. 

c. Htsm Holman and Suf Fii-i.ds Ross (Editors): The Letters uf Thomas Woffir to his Mother. 320pp. 
University of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford University Press. £4 Is. 


University of North Carolina Pr 

nw Sanwui - Wulle might 
have cried, tearing the last illusion', 
inf his native Asheville, of Nazi Ger- 
many, of the Depression! in ruins 
aboiil hiv head. These chunks and 
splinters, posthumously assembled, 
if not making a m»yel exacth. mark 
his grave with a fitting cairn. 

Many writers confront the prob- 
lem: how to complete all autobio- 
graphy in the act of living it. But 
Thomas Wolfe was consumed by the 
task. Constantly he harped on the 
mystery of shaping his novels. Willi 
a diarist’s urgency he caught at every 
passing nuance. Yet his Odyssey 
without an Ithaca, his train journey 
front departure platform to departure 
platform, suggests panic flight rather 
than a quest with any purpose or 
hope of discovery. 

The Web anti the Rock, published 
posthumously in |m.W, was followed 
by the last instalment of this mean- ■ 
dering course: You Can't Go l Ionic 
Again (19-10). George Webber re- 
mains the hero, caught in the web oT 
his existence, which is the web of his 
consciousness : 

That was a giursi web in uliich I was 
caught, the produci ul 111 % huge inherit- 
ance— the torrential recollcclivcness. 
derived out of my niulhcr’s stock, which 
became a living, mil I ion- fibred integu- 
ment that bound me to the past, not 
only of my own life, but of the very 
earth from which I came, «,o ihni mulling 
in the end escaped from il> in rooted nml 
all-feeling expl oru l i vc ness. 

The result is a vasl. tin wields 
package, part essay, part prose-poem, 
with a short story st tilled in here, flic 
shoot of a social novel sprouting 
there, Wolfe hungered for raw ex- 
perience: the derelicts of the subway 
stalions, the unemployed .squat I ing 
all night on the doorlcss stools of 
the public latrines, “ Give ’em 
people”, says Lloyd Me Haig (a fel- 
low-novelist). “ You’ve got the feel- 
ing for ’em." And the most vital 
.fragments of this package are of the 
most casual encounters: a Manhat- 
tan waiter (his Ballad of the Sad 
kfl/fj, an affectionately observed 
London char, or n bankrupt school- 
mate (his Death of a Salesman). The 
Wiok p ,vsng° to England ("Exile 
.ana Discovery") suggests there was 
more in him of Arnold Bennett than 
any fancied rivalry with Joyce. His 
Were really the gifts of a popular 
.■ ^^leenth-ccnlury novelist, turned 
wholly in upon himself. And it is on 
this rock of self-esteem that the 
whole grandiose scheme was ship- 
wrecked. 

For here is a novel about a novelist 
writing a novel : but far from creating 
some marvellous Proustian mirror of 


time and art, Wolfe Was onh con- 
cerned with that marvellous fictional 
device of eating your cake and keep- 
ing il. He piobes his muq sensitive 
wounds. He slaps down the vicious 
world, grasping ;it his mind, his fame, 
his gangling body, his hillbilly charm 
• -only, in the end. In ditch them. It is 
an act of vengeance. Aline Bernstein, 
his onetime mistress, is transposed to 
Esther Jack; Maxwell Perkins, his 
onetime editor, to Fox ha 11 Edwaids ; 
Sinclair Lewis, to Lloyd McHarg.Thc 
autobiographical annul is 'trans- 
formed instantly to the roman a 
clef; a single Manhattan party, sur- 
veyed with the leisure of Btnltlen- 
hronkx, to be lost nguin in the all- 
encroaching fog of self-indulgence, 
till Wolfe drowned, ns he realized, in 
his own 11 secretions ”, 

The aim is explicit : 

To use myself to the top of my bent. 
To use everything ( have. To milk ihe 
udder dry. squeeze out the last drop, 
until Ihcre is nothing left. And if I use 
myself as a charecier. u> withhold 
nothing, to try lo see and paint niyscIT 
ns I am— the bud along with the good. 
Ihe shoddy alongside of the true -just ns 
I must try to sec and draw everj other 
character. 

But the frame, the pallern. the weh, 
evaded him. 

Does this reissue, then, herald a 
Wolfe revival ? A star of the thirties 
to greet a new vogue for the thirties 
--and for confessional novels? Rut 
this piosc-Whitman, crossing nightly 


f 10 m Brooklyn with his thin-spun 
love for mankind, his sponge-1 ike 
vocabulary, his calalogue-cye for 
railway stations, cemeteries, anony- 
mous faces at windows, was nicrcb 
playacting the great American novel- 
ist. The watchful, sauntering eye ol 
a Thoreau is fuzzed with a hit -01 - 
mis* impressionism. 

Yet the satire is often acute: aimed 
at the properly-developing Babbits of 
the South : at a maniac tide with Sin- 
clair Lewis from Mayfair into re- 
motest Surrey; at a Journey by train 
out of Berlin. He glimpsed the im- 
pending tragedy of Europe, as he 
grasped the inner 11 tragedy " of Am- 
erica— "home of advertising, sales- 
manship, and special pleading in all 
its many catchy and beguiling 
forms ", 

" Look Honicwnrd " he invariably 
did, yet he couldn’t go home again. A 
new transcript of the correspondence 
with his mother (scrupulously edited) 
is a reminder how close he remained 
all his life to Asheville and its still 
centre, Julia Wolfe (flic “ Eliza Gant " 
of the novel), who survived her son 
by seven years. A ceaseless flow of 
letters and picture postcards asserted 
his devotion and independence, lone- 
liness and fame. But these letters, too, 
in (he end, create an illusion, a species 
of filial He— special pleading in one 
of “ its many catchy and beguil- 
ing forms ”. The very act of writing 
these letters— those ledgers— in the 
end became the legend. 


TECHNOMYSTICAL 

John Leonard: Crybubv of the Western World. 308pp. Macdonnld. 
£2 2s. 


Stanhope Crunopios, “poet of Long 
Beach ”, is approached by a pub- 
lisher wlio, before he will accept 
Stanhope's manuscript, requires 
evidence of the myth that it describes. 
Thus. Virgil and Dunlc of the Tech- 
nological Age (the parallel is stressed 
rather than suggested), the poet and 
publisher descend into 11 mirage- 
world of cybernetics, transcendental- 
ism, political activism and (a neolog- 
ism is almost obligatory) (echno- 
mysticism. It is a verbal Underworld, 
a sea of logorrhea, in which hell 
Is other people’s analyses. The 
characters are emotional mutants of 
(he Plastic Society, participants in 
a complex nnd interminable Hap- 
pening. 

John Leonard's purpose would 
seem to be not so much parody as 
sabotage. His vision of the moral 


and intellectual decadence of the 
Western World is nightmarish, some- 
limes bitingly funny. The book is n 
welter of Improbable metaphors, out- 
rageous puns, slick aphorisms and 
unforgivable verse. Sundry famous 
authors are sent up and put duwn; 
literary and philosophical fashions 
have their noses severely tweaked. 

'* I’m a mainlincr on abstractions ”, 
says Stanhope. Nor is he alone ; each 
character exists to illustrate an 
abstract proposition. But the concern 
with language— itself a parody- 
makes for a carefully Induced aridity 
(which is the climate of Long Beach 
and, by Inference, of society) and 
it is this which make-s the book quite 
unapproachable at times. It becomes, 
in fact, a joke at its own expense- 
labyrinthine, indefatigably allusive, 
almost (to borrow a term from Mr. 
Leonard) the ultimate hang-up. 


YELLOWING PAGES 

Derek Stanford (Editor) : Short Stories of the 'Nineties, 253pp. John Baker. 36s. 


Mr. Stanford's companion volume to 
rfre ’Nineties is built along 
ra her the same lines, it contains 
r? n Tories by fifteen different 
_ . of them except one 

Published m the 1890s. each 

SET* w **h » R hort biographical 
and l ^ e whole thing pre- 
ljjjjf* *2?^ a B ener al introduction out- 
S ! he Ration of the English 
hort story in the period. 

M^ 5 cf n ? n, hology pure and timple 
win r Hford s book has a lot to be 
snnow **• ,^ is limitation* -are rea- 
H£i s that he has excluded 

seerf h f r a L “ lhori who do not 
« to him "Ninetyish" in 

Li._^ Ur those gathered round 
Hemey o n lhe NlUiontli 0hser . 

wsm n inst ance— and has left out 
de, Beerbohm and George Moore 

a^Ksibii he, ^ t ° rJei ' “ re bolh casil > 
J n general too long for 

lhom.K l u 1, m ®l lls ' lon * ^ a * r cnou Bh. 
inacS ^ Dry James exaetlv an 

S author eiUier - and he 

’ Oth«L W,lh w' Thc MWdla Years ”. 
S Mr Stanford choose, 
S.wh^h will be well known to 

Kftj 1 . t the period ’ 

thfl,R C ^u V » dmore ’ s " A Chemist in 
S b “ r f b i ’ Er r e ^ D °wson' s " Tbe 
CS , Francis Donne Hubert 

. ir'acKenthniTw* « “■ Cn.u... _ 1 «-n 


no doubt come fresh to the general 
reader. 

So the general reader will have 
quite a bit to be grateful to Mr. Stan- 
ford for. Not, though, for his biogra- 
phical introductions, which arc really 
unforgivably slipshod. Surely some- 
one, somewhere, should have noticed 
that the Henry James story everyone 
has heurd of appears as “The Turn- 
ing of the Screw "? Less easy to delect 
at a glance are the numerous errors of 
detail: the memoir of Corvo alone 


has at least half-a-dozen errors of 
date, misslatcmenLs about his rela- 
tions with his contemporaries (Vin- 
cent O’Sullivan, for instance, was a 
contemporary of Corvo at Oscoti. 
not one of Corvo's pupils) and gen- 
erally misleading inferences. Admit- 
tedly Mr. Stanford does not claim to 
have produced a work of original 
scholarship, but it is a pity the <a bio- 
graphical ” part of his book does not 
begin, to match in usefulness the 
anthology itself. 


MICROCOSMICAL 

Desmond Grejo : The Country House. 217pp. Macmillan. 30s, 


" Telephoned. Perdix accepted and 
on Friday afternoon drove off with 
Card handler to the country house he 
had casually said he did no! know 
thc name of or who was the host. 
Two hundred ami seventeen pages 
later he. and we, are not much wiser. 
Perdix sleepwalks through a night- 
marish series of shifting, discontinu- 
ous relationships with a selection of 


ideal woman. Miss Lagoon, either is 
or is not. an ally in his attempts to 
breiik out of the growing confoimity 
which progressively affects Ihe other 
cipher guests in thc tatty house. 

The main lines of the book arc 
neither new. nor startling. This 
Muriertbad-style exercise is com- 
pletely suffocated by 3 surfeit of 
“poetic’' language and an Inflated 
obscurity of. incident which ridicu- 
lous! v veils some nreltv banal dbser- 


SPRING HIGHLIGHTS 


‘America ices’ 

An up-to-the-minute evaluation of election year 
BY MAX HASTINGS • 35/- • January 16 

KRISHNAMURTI: 

‘FREEDOM FROM THE KNOWN’ 

Edited by Mary Lutyens • 18/- ■ January 16 

BERLIOZ: 

‘THE MEMOIRS OF HECTOR BERLIOZ' 

The complete work, newly translated, edited 
and introduced by David Cairns 
640 pages • 35 photographs • 75/- ■ March 13 

James parkes: 

his autobiography, 'VOYAGE OF DISCOVERIES* 
42/- • March 27 

John osborne: 

THE PLAYS OF JOHN OSBORNE’ 

An Assessment by Simon Trussler • 42/- • April 17 

'lUlACHIAVELU: 

A DISSECTION* • BY SYDNEY ANGLO 
A study of the man behind the myth • 45/- ■ May 1 


VERDI: 


THE COMPLETE OPERAS OF VERDI' 
BY CHARLES OSBORNE 
576 pages • music examples • 84/- • May 15 


Louis auchincloss 

'A WORLD OF PROFIT’ • 35/- • May 19 

Robin jenkins 

THE HOLY TREE’ ■ 30/- ■ April 17 

Daphne rooke 

■BOY ON THE MOUNTAIN' • 25/- ■ May I 

Alan thomas 

THE PROFESSOR' • 35/- • March 27 

T. DE VERE WHITE 

THE LAMBERT MILE’ • 30/- • March 13 


THRILLERS: 

by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, Elizabeth Fenwick, Kenneth 
Giles, Michael Innes, Lynton Lamb, Emma Lathen, Helen 
McCloy. Stanley Hyland, Judson Philips, lean Potts, Dell 
Shannon, Simon Troy, Hillary Waugh, etc., etc. 
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by iohn Boyd, Samuel Delany, Joseph Green, Robert 
Sheckley, Theodore Sturgeon, etc.* etc. 
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MR. UNUPSETTABLE 


WOMANLY WAYS 


! Poetry 


NO MAN IS A BATTLEFIELD 


\V. Petro : Triple Commission. 262pp. John Murray. £2 2s. 


Diana Hopkinson 
P aul. 30s. 


The hue use -Trie. IMlpp. lion l ledge i\nil 


Mr. Pelro lakes the liile of his auto- 
biography from l he facl th.it lie 
served in I he First World War as an 
oll'iccr in o Russian field ariillcry regi- 
ment, and after Ihc Russian Reso- 
lution In the French army, while in 
the Second World War he was a 
British officer, serving first with the 
Punjab Regiment in Hongkong and 
later with S.O.E. in Washington, 
Cairo, the Balkans and South-east 
Asia. Fascinatingly diverse though 
his military excursions arc, the em- 
phasis of the title is misleading; for 
what makes his story so heartening is 
his " un-upsettabilily He is like 
the Vankastanka, the old Russian 
(loll of painted wood that always 
assumes an upright position because 
of Ihc solid lead set in the base. 

The son of a Russian railway en- 
gineer and a French pianist, Mr. 
Petro was gifted by nut urc amt edu- 
cated liberally in mu>ic, engineering, 
languages and the art of life. He 
seems to have picked up techniques 
os easily as most young men pick up 
girls: 

Wien the war started in 1414 1 w.is 
afa ruicri at the thought llmi 1 might lie 
called up before Belling my degree, so 
1 worked harder than ever at the I ml i- 
tulc and. as a precaution, I absorbed 
the whole curriculum of the Ariillcry 
School. .... With the help of some of 
my 'influential friends, including the 
Chief of the Imperial General Sniff. ii 
was arranged for me to spend only two 
weeks with an artillery unit in a camp 
as a cadet to study horse artillery drill 


vivc but also how in live, lie had 
brains, cluirni. application. cmirage 
and influential friends. He used them 
all. The “ old boy net ’’ is something 
commonly regarded as being confined 
io British public schools and Ox- 
bridge. Hut Pctro’s old buy and girl 
network was international from the 
start. When the Russian front col- 
lapsed and Petro escaped to Mur- 
mansk, he carried with him very little 
except a letter of introduction from 
General Niessel, Chief of the French 
military mission in Russia, to the 
Minister of War in Paris. 

So began a career, picaresque in its 
diversity of rises and falls, fighting in 
the Riff campaign, attachment to the 
French military mission in Siberia 
imeeting Thomas Alva Edison cn 
route), a variety of assignments to 
different Chinese war lords for the 


Enginecis and the United Service 
( luh. dropping a line U> the Vice my 
uf India, Lord W a veil, suggesting lie 
should have Mr. Petro to lunch, dish- 
ing out top-level introduction* to 
G.H.Q. S.A.C.S.E.A. 

These introductions, one feels, were 
nut jiiii kindnesses to Mr. Petro. If 
he talks as he writes (which Mr. 
George Cuurlauld, his introducer, 
assures us he does), Mr. Petro was a 
social asset to any host, a good man 
to have around. His service in the 
Second World War rnav have been 
unproductive, but that was not his 
fault. He is right to be contemptu- 
ous of S.O.E., Cairo, for arranging 
for him to be dropped in eastern Ser- 
bia with a “ wireless operator ” who 
could not operate a wireless lo make 
contact with a Bulgarian resistance 
movement which did not exist. It is 
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What Shall Hi- Do Tomorrow ? «wn. («,; |n ( ollinll , whc , tf 

| canbe mined m ior a new one. W. p. 

■K : Myself. 239pp. Seeker and Warburg.' lr.- sn-idgrass stu\s lo\:d in l»»s iinpoch*. 

■ , n ,„p u nd the essential claim Ins 
Beer at Clarice's. 238pp. Michael Joseph, £ * u, "J n ,h:,i n is necessary 

• f y write beam if u lb uj/pi'c 

What is ihc motive for writing an One opens 11 hut Shull We Do?.' cumstanccs. Reading ms um o ac - 

anlohingr.iphv? U it simple narcis- morrow :* expecting to find the reft'’ nowledgenicnu tUicy n.ixe a v.u ... .. . 

sism 7 Is it something subtly but in- of a popular .uni successful Iks! been quoted by lcvu-wers. ii badly m p.iss.i^s hU jhi I ii 

con lest ably different, a conviction of family. The expectation Is fulfil ) 1 whom names like ihc t orpoiaiioji of title poun of hi t but k. // 
the uniqueness of the individual but tin- bonus is the author's me? Yaddo will ulw.iy.^omKi 


sal lo the level of personality. bill h\ 
elevating Ihc vicissitudes ot private 
life to the level of the uitiver-al. Inso- 
far as t he poet succeed' in continc- 
ing the reader tlul his personal suffer- 
ing lias an impersonal resonance, his 
work will chime: insofar as lie does 
not, it will grate. Snodgrass grated 
badly in passages like this fiom Ihc 
*.! . cart's 

N critic : 


Uickcii- 


!n their smooth eoverinu. u hire 


building of railroad#, dams or canals, the only period in his energetic life 


schemes for" the most part uncom- 
pleted because of changes in the bul- 
ancc of power, the study of and search 
for Chinese antiquities, the hazard- 
ous and exciting crossing of central 
Asia in Citroen half-tracks ; and ill 
between those excursions, returns to 


the high diplomatic society of Peking, work. 


when his spirits flagged: “I just 
could not regain my self-respect.” 
Bui Mr. Petro was not » man to re- 
pine. “ I wrote to some influential 
friends in London and asked to be 
transferred to any place in Ihc world 
where 1 could do an honest job of 



power a povvei that the fashionable 
pi euk.v opinion with violence tend-, lo 
dissipate. And it is not accidental 
that in ihcsir two instances the view- 
point is impcisonal : the crippling 

assumption that one man can be a 
woi Id is not in evidence. 

Of those poems referring U» a life 
meant u» sound like his own the b<sl 
arc those in which the experience has 
a gene i al applicability lo a time, to 
a culture. ” What Wc Said a gently 


Chunking, and elsewhere. Mr. Petro 
wa.s no picaroon ; his were the adven- 
tures of an upperdog, blessed with the 
ability to make and keep friends in 
high places and gifted with a variety 
of skills at the disposal of those who 
needed them. A Chinese war lord 
swears blood brotherhood with Petro 

, because he teaches the war lord's 

and other subjects which could not be , gunners ^iow to hil targets out of 


learned from textbooks. After two 
weeks 1 passed my examinations and 
was commissioned as u second lieutenant 
in the field artillery and assigned to 
serve with a battery belonging to a 
" good " unit. 

Petro knew not merely how lo siu- 


'ight -a kindness repaid at a tricky 
moment in the CilrtJen expedition. 
General Sir Ernest Swinton is 
first encountered assisting that 


It is typical of the author's versa- 
tility that his honest job can be done 
in any place in the world. Wc leave 
him on a 14,u00ft. high rest-house 
at the end of the war with a magni- 
ficent view of Kanchcnjunga and a 
marvellous feeling of well-being. " 1 
was about to start a new chapter in 
illy life." There is clearly a sequel to 
Triple Commission ; and a least one 
reader is eager for its speedy comple- 
tion. Mr. Petro is not a man to be 


lend to fall into Ihe first and third 
categories, female intu the second? 

If there is, the present clutch of 
memoirs, diverse as they are, seem un- 
likely to affect it either way. In kind, 
though by no means in the author's 
approach, which is wholly feminine, 
Mrs. Hopkin son's book could be 
classed among the “ male motivated " 
autobiographies, benefiting not from 
one but from a series of accidents of 
circumstance. Mrs. Hopkinson. born 
Diana Hubbnck. was a “ mischling", 
the child of a mixed Genlilc-Jewish 
marriage. The Oxford she knew in 
the 1930s was that of Isaiah Berlin, 
Richard Crossmun and Douglas Jay. 
Her picture of Germany in the early 
years of the Nazi movement gains 
colour and depth from her close and 
tormented friendship with Adam von 
Trott. hanged after Ihe Hiller Plot in 
1944. 


to be put out of business by want ^ ra tehcd : 



which, from reports, falls into( '“■£ 
third category til is one's misfotl! 

il.1, % fc VS 1 £J£ £& i" 


action 

this: 


15 s. 

i-. a poet capable of extr.iordin.il \ 
effects. His acute, sparely employed 
i in lad under-indulged) metaplmucal 
sense can put an era into an imago: 

rim moth caught in ihc room tonight 
Squirmed up, sniper-style, between 
The nisi) edges ot the screen ; 

Faster and neater Ihait that you don't 
get; a whole background comes over 
in a flash. The well-known virtuoso 
effort "The Examination" lonce 
the Phi Bela Kappa ceremonial 
Colombia University ", .save 
rkl. detailing the ghastly vic- 
culion of a generalized Otherness 

Killing the eery dismember- . . 

if angels in the j n g) he lends lo be in the first place 

Boruwc/ik, has an cx |Uisiu.ly r Mementos 1" fades right 

llm,n « m kral cMeLl ' mit beside Larkin's pnen, mine >hs- 

same properties, *‘ Linqs on a Young 
Lady's Photograph Album") and in 
the second place dishonourable, 
since Ihc theme, reduced to ihc loss 
of happiness, seems to assume a rtf’ lit 
to happinc» — which for sound 
reasons has never been counted 
among an artist's legitimate expecta- 
tions. Betraying themselves teclini- 
Anoilier chops pinions out of the scarlet tally by a prevalence of shakily can- 


ing i , used by Snodgrass elsewhere iu 
” A tier Experience Taught me . . 
and he may be said by now tu hold 
i tic copyright on il.) Rill examined 
close to, the poem reveals itself to be 
dependent on all the usual weary 
banalities that would tiace the pheno- 
mena of mass- murder lo tendencies 
in the artist's own soul, provide the 
illusion of debate and flatter the pre- 
tensions of the liberal spirit towards a 
forgiving generosity. In view of this 
it is paiticularly unfortunate that the 



the ears 

And calked the nostrils in. One. with 
thin twine, lies 
The genitals off. With long wooden- 
handled shear 


nii (fan i expenses I, his puclrx steers clear of just read the news, please. Theieac- 
' lha poet's condition, which is i[on Is sound because this new habit 


ing is the kind that can be 


;; tffttes on the personal condition, 
which seems to be in a fruitful stale 


.1, 1 | ... J WHICH stems m ui ill -i ‘ 


of calling attention to the practical 
business of pulling words on paper 
is the trlvlalizatiun of what for some 
centuries has correctly been regarded 
as a divine act. an act which no decent 



... .. -- , ilS, as si) lll.iny ill in iwi»v ICIHW* r-— - ■ — — — - • , 

idle ; and one feels that in the unlikely t)nc couW hardly, miss with such pain, a chunk of quivering adotei^ ®Wi and all the masks call be 

expedition. But he keeps popping up event of his being sent to hell he malcri al. and Mrs. Hopk mson hits or neo-.utolcsccnl llexh does notf.? 01 a W»y. The trick is winked, when 


: " that's how il was ", Private man and the f 

o many of us have lenrnti. ? rt ist can now be closed: ute 


pose 


during the Second World War. fixing would immediately set to work on 
Pelro's entry into the Corps of Royal installing air-condiu’oning. 


unerringly, from hei superb recall of 
the apotheosis of ordered comfort 
which was the home of her grand- 


slitule a work of art. Some \u[ ” works - ,,0! b > >‘"^'rine the univer- 
out would have helped. But (hr 
no doubt of the hunk's v:i 


environed hordes of gift less poets 
who utterly fail to realize that man 
is not the measure of ai 1. But before 
we come lo that general point, it can 
be put beyond doubt that Snodgrass 


wings 

You can see how each line of the 
slan/a infallibly brings something 
worse to life, and how, after the 
qualification " wooden -hand led " 

has placed your own garden -shears 
in your hands, the jump across the 
yap to the next stanza tells you that 
the next thing is the worst of the lot. 
In an age of fake rough -stuff turned 
out bv those youngish poets who 
seem fascinated by greased hair and 
high boots this poem, and another 
called “ A Flat One ” about an old 
(linn dying, are evidence that Snoil- 


(i levered rhymes (bringing the reader 
as near as he will ever get to groaning 
at poetry of this accomplishment), 
such poems demonstrate that a 


that these events can be understood 
in the long run only by the poets, but 
who equally certainly, and as long ago 
as the appearance of her monumental 
I he Origins of Totalitarianism, made 
her views known about those 
who thought " that inner experience 
could be given historical significance, 
that one’s own self had become the 
battlefield or history ”, 

“ Confessional *' poetry has taken a 
small, previously neglected field 
among all the possible fields of poetry 
and within that field pushed on lo n 
new adventure, il becomes absurd 
when it usurps Hie impersonal fields 
with the language of the personal — 


necJssarv consequence of abolishing when il fails to recognize its lint i la 
the distinction between private life tiouv Eichmann's crimes, tor cx- 


and public life is that ordinary 
privacy ceases to exist as a concept : 
characterized with a ruthless hand 
and tumble to answer buck, the true 
sufferers in “confessional” poetry 
arc the poets' wives. 

The contradiction inherent in " con- 
fessional ” poetry which goes beyond 
its scope is damagingly evident in 


turns. - , .. . 

ample, were in the public realm, 
they are not lo be traced to the sadis- 
tic impulse which is in all of us or to 
anv oilier impulse which is in all of 
us* they can he understood only in 

history. When llw poet pretends to 
contain, mirror or model history 
within his own suffering, his talent 
uives out for just as long as tne roily 

? v , i d. n lllrt 


BETWEEN DROPS OF A HAT 

Donald Swann : The Space Between the Bars. 160pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton. 25s. 


P renl * Olonccsw. ■ .Square io Ihc an aCL . t , IM11 , U , S1 . in lhc J 
fevered atmosphere of Berlin in 035. „ ( ;, llm , lllrL . nlllri . lh;in i0 S; 

Hot ween them there is a marvel nus 


OPEN YEATS 


11 asit IsS 

1 talent like Snodgrass's produces the 

“ distinguished " work 


Between them there is a marvellous , y egocentric, young woman ilji* T . Collected Poems of IF. B. Yeats. 563pp. Macmitttitt. £6. 

S A, Norman J aues : .*1 C anunentury on The Lolteitea ioem.\ oj n. «■ 7 1 "‘- n 


picture of Ihc haute inivcrle (the 
author's own phrase) as it existed in 
inter-war Britain. Mrs, Hopkinson 


creative teacher. 
With Shirley 


cully very Interesting, it creates an 

effect of jammed dialogue by inter- smoothly - , , 

lacing two monologues, one by Rich- which is the banc 1 ‘ . 

nwnn. lhc Ollier by lhc pout. (Thic cx- which we do nol noima I 1 

ceedingly diflicult trick of stereo voic- man of In* poweis to contribtilw. 


lord, "the v 


" We are all cast in the same mould, 
but some arc mould ier Lhan others ”, 
rims the epigraph to this " book of 
rcflectioas " ; a sentiment recalled by 
Michael Flanders, who observed " I 
always wondered what Donald was 
thinking of when he was pl-aying the 
piano; now l know.” 

As n title The Space Between the 
Bars, it should be explained, does not 
refer to the thirst-provoking inter- 
ludes in a pub-crawi but to' a way 
of looking at things. 

Visual arts . . . began to make sense 
to me at the moment when someone 
said: you’ve got to be able to al-c the 
spaces in between the shapes. ... As 
far as l*m concerned ihe Leaning Tower 
of Pisa is dead straight, and til] the rest 
is oh the slant. 

In the space between the bars, 
. Doffald sees God or His Heaven. 

He feels, perhaps rightly. Ural some 
people will consider it presumptuous 
for a popular entertainer to , svrite 
about G od. He answers : 

.Quakeresses speak the truih. parsons 


'■peak the truth, friends speak the truth, 
enemies sneak the truth (even their lies 
may be telling me something). All men 
can heal me, all men can give me good- 
ness. 1 want lo be part of ail men. I am 
ready to hear them. Surely 1 can there- 
tore say something myself. 

“Say” is an important word. Mr. 
Swann has not written his reflections 
so much as confided them to a tape- 
rccordec on lonely evenings in Hilton 
Hotels between the drop of one hat 
and of another. One can trace places 
where, having played through a 
meandering tape, he tries to recap 
before advancing ihe argument. 

He is what Victorians would have 
called a Latiludinarian if they could 
have broadened Ihe Anglican Church 
to embrace all Christian sects and nil 


major religions. All paths lead to 
God, if honestly pursued. He is nol [hcaire on weekdays and on Sun- 
so much against liturgies as anxious . “ as scciies ^ rom plays or read- 
to liturgize ait behaviour, make ‘"8* as sermons during Holy Com- 
everything sacramental mumon is one which many Chris- 

Thi, nyslle.1 appro, ch |, no. orfgi- 

Anglican Church devotes one Sunday 

I, A.,. I C . > . . 


mil — it is the heart of the religious 
life— though this may be news to 
many people who will read the book, 
merely because it was written by 

Donald Swann. But there arc modes confronted her with arguments which 
of expression which will surprise, s he “ neither comprehended , , . nor 
rather than edify, the faithful who wanted to” 

form Uk backbone of ll.c Church Marv H . Bclli wi[e of oni! of 

S x c , ’r s r h ? s ,bc '"‘ fr0 T “ r - our more intelligent ad or, John 
S “ f,ne,K1, Arch,e Mills, mother 

Hai greaves. daughters, Juliet 

The work of Qod in Ihc world can be herself began her 
likened 10 a floating crap game, il being Precisely, she began it in the chorus 
the concern of the Church to constantly room of the Golders Green Theatre, 
smell out - where the action is”, and where, having got herself taken oil 
get there and dig it . as an understudy after pursuing Sey- 

Such thoughts are vlns tht pays moul 
which do not travel. But the idea f ^ ! 
behind St. ClemcnL’s Episcopal * n 8 *h al 
Church on West 46th Street, New an ankle oi he struck by lightning. 
York, which is the American Place H«rjalei reputation has been made 


taken together with equally famous 
lines of Waller's: 

The soul’s dark collage, buttered and 
decayed. 

1 vis in new light through chinks, lli.il 

b-'- Cloync. A largci scale map ot sngo time lus made. 

The reader has to bo and ils environs should be useful at About the line, 11 Monuments til its 

the annual Yeats summer school there own magnificence", Professor lc\- 
mosl compel ent journalist. A IfaSaj hftvory of Ireland in Yeats's time, of which Professor Jcffaies. fares refers us to ^nrebody cl^ s 

giil. I.H., as well as. obviously, a t w v sV i inic* ‘ hc [oQl ^ Dl ' 1 ' R ' ^Sgestion that the phrase may djiivc 

one. Bothered a little at the TJw story f “' ^ ^ i!" has'now taken charge. from Johnson s Journey lo i/h 



. they -S'. 

the mercy of their condilinnedpoinmenlary. 
flexes, and Miss Lord was, and Uimiliar with the cultural und polili- 


e-— wire. niiiiiciuAi u iioie ill me w iu -ii,p c r., r ,. .,i - nvos n ‘ n - , r . { • » 

>r of two actress nine of her career bv her vott^M .j i- °. ri ■ • h Th»»rp is -dwavs a icmplalion. in era Islands of Scotland. This i» a 

zsxzgt. ■aafa « saaes ti-t-ir-s asiwj » a-, ;a 

ssoaaas ss3S£8s^**»»j»- sss«xa l, -a ss,ts£ ■ 


ingit>,,,.,c„ ,h« wBh't'hu iTx'cumpVler might h,vc pm in uml 

sis,r«. of his / ™ d r , , 

a plain, dry biscuit, with n bookr;,^^^^, 5 / ^.^.i.^i Professor Jcffarcs derives the line 


labour-saving 
leaders to quote it. 

Yeats’s rcEercnce in * A Bronze 
Head” lo “profound McTnggart 
who believed that substance 


■ Hicks into his taxi, she their feel up AH that and mai^'i ^ ^ nd A vtshm provide. much of U,,CN or * . , who believed that substance can 

hrinigh the long evenings pray- to “millionaire textile n"g»-T tb ° ( back fi ruund Valeria I u reader Because il proves that b ° l lh b ^‘ be composite “ has puzzled most non- 
ha, the leading lady might turn Cyril I ord too A miVriaS E*- Jhe devoted Yeatsian wtll _ . Philosophical readers. ^ Professor 


chiefly us a popular and successful 
playwright. 


uhi. mairiage . . „ . , z 

il seems to he. apart Professor Jcffarcs s notes on 

flail -"Wc didn't aereeilv. ; S! Lcl* 1 * 1 , P, *T n , wlc I ' ^’ h ‘ ch 
punishment dm 'for, deliberately and modest 1> mfor- 
againslj.” y- mal, ve rather lhan critical or even, in 

[■•an ambitious sense, interpretative — 
Mery little that is new to him. At 

BLOXWICH-BORN 

. jM.iuny moment in this book, on any particu- 

lo the Arts. Jf invited, artists might Maurice Wiguin : The Memoirs of a Maverick. 232pp. Nelson. Sr£? r P° em . mulcrial tlr.it it might take 
devote every Sunday to the church ; * - un botir or two to track down 


Two sons, 
compensating for 
their mother’s 
neglect, devise a 
macabre game 
that ends in tragedy 

Josephine Poole, 
mother of four;- 
explores in thid 
intense and 
sensitive novel 
the power of 
, children to hurt. 

. and to be hurt, ; 

The Lilywhite Boys 

■ Josephine! Poole' 25a \ 

Supert HijOft-Dnyis L^d . ! 
Grmtetrfa Pithiishing ; 


as many choristers do, just because ^ r - Wiggin is an unusual 
they like singing. in more ways lhan one. 

Mr. Swann is not a. profound or his London life by hating London, 
systematic thinker. He does not an<1 his . Evening Standard career by 
want to shout everybody down. He confessing to Lord Bcavcrbrook that 
just wants his voice to be heard (even h . is hea< * was empty of ideas— acondi- 
if he may suspect that on some things , '°P* admittedly, that can hardly have 
his is the only voice saying some- ^ded long. In The Memoirs of a 
thing very obvious, like the remark lX1a '' eril 'k he writes with an impclu- 
of- the little boy in Hans Andersen ous of emotion which has its 
who commented on the King's c * lfirm but can be distasteful at times, 
absence of clothes). He is a very a ? when lel,s 115 how be despised 
nice man, who went to Westminster. in the R.A.F. and would 

served in a Friends Ambulance unit * run d m ' ,c to av °id a bore ”. Some 
and U.N.R.R.A., read Russian and re ? ders wil1 moved to take a few 
Modern Greek at Oxford and then ^ri^k step* to avoid Mr. Wigyin when 
teamed up with school-chum Michael lhcy rea<l of his Iovc affairs with fast 
Flanders to become a world-famous F :,l \ a ” nun-utilitarian holy escup- 
and well-loved entertainer, with a bat eau still “make the blood 

lot of money, a load of causes and a " — <ant * flow, for that 

some guilt because be has not enough mallcr ^ 

time to devote to them all. He is in And i* a wayward humility that 
big what many are in small, so in- makes him assume that nobody is 
toa* eternity is men- likely to read two autobiographical 
b ‘Y s , lbrea,e _ n *0 oblller- works by Wiggin l It is hard to think 
ale the spaces bclween. Even to those of any oiher reason why he 


ial journalist affectionate picture of Bloxwidj- •'» » library. Umlei graduates and 
. He began the years before the Second r l e ««‘. r sh students tven more 

War. He was burn and broujUf “ n « a useful and labour- 
in this large, ambiguous book - I pr °fcsso, Jeffarcss 

the high edge uf lhc Black Co^t ^ osl complete cffacemeni of hn 
among 
an 
vihr. 

pigeons, the Jotter uf oniique lu y -j a , 


philosophical readers. Professor 
Inim a phrase in Shelley's “ I he Sen- jeffares quotes a pnssage Irani 

olive Plant ”, McTaggart that docs nol seeni quite 

■*» — 

A much clearer and more obvious ma k es it clear that Me Taggari 

source for the whole rhythm anti hinot on i y that substances tby 

manner of the poem is George t ox s which he mean[ w hat most pnilo- 
line translation from the Irish. Lhc hcri mcan by particulars) 
County of Mayo* : as we can sec ii rnil i t i be composite but had to be: 
wc compare Yeats’s couplet [here were no simple substances. 

They have schooling of iheir own. but i CWarly YeaU. perhaps Ihrough his 
pass their schooling bj. friend Slttrge Moore, had picked up 
Wh it can iliey know dial we know lhai t bis idea bill misunderstood il, IhrnK- 

know the umc to Jn. 7 j ng McTaggart to be using the word 

substance in the more traditional 
with Fox s 0 f some fundamental stuff of 


42s. net 


Forsier and India. 


never been umonu the most In •“ Sailing lo Bjzanuum . m«- Much more orien, i 
SSViifc or suggestive of Yeats ring to the lines in the second stanza. f <8SOr Jeffares ts comf 

■<»•! Mr. WiKBin SftggSi '■.» fcH wMch to An Uri™ ^ S '"L. ?t'\m ’ 'Ji i 


refer- ' Much more often, however. 

fesor Jeffares is completely satisfy- 
‘ instance, on 

*£ spe'cuia.ion ’• t ^ ThT ilMhe ' biographical 

pl>oe »u«MuHy .K«. «« "WMji? « S 0 .uld, P iB^nJ S «d S ,.. S ..m , M*= r „ce®. (or . 

reference to the suggestion that has 
been made that the line towards the 
Wherever green is worn , with 


us more about it. 


ivuiiucriuiiv alive, j rw„ . j. . .,7 ^ . . 

^ " : - — - * T' 

puclical dialcvt We can aiwalri^ Possible, he dates the com- Profe»or Jeffares mention? a suggev Whcre v C r green is wu, » . 

about Meet St reef. BloxW^ |; : J^' Ul ° n poems and al»av\ gives tion of L. A. G. 5irong s that tn, J lC f e rence to the popular ballad 
special. ' . of fust publication. He: image derived from Blake's vision of y^ e Scaring of the Green ”, may 


The University 
has published Andit 
Condi lit '/t hitriaiae in 


ZZ ■ .( quotes relevant passages from Yeats’s his brother’s soul clapping its hands ^ ave been an afterthought, lo give 

of 1-ondpj |j.-««]is :i nd letters, »nd passages from as it flew up to heaven”. But a t b e great poem a more common 

ili b °° ks thal 'Was using. He gives. muC h more obvious source is a much touch. The notes on lhc Rocer 

e in its * J , . . G .. .. Mluv , ... 'i • the rarompnt nncms are similarly lull 


Fi-’nl -Y r V ,si 'n 0108 on roylhological or historical mote familiar one. Murvell 

in the ptiem,. . M! Oud-”: 


Ihe Casement poems are similarly 

and helpful, except that one would 

ntiK gives strairf»7f l w' wir.. ' ; . have liked a note on the derivation of 

who do nol find great pr tgiiKal iVy~ in SujT S Bui fl.=r^ no jOjo... « house ; 
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ELIZABETH BOWEN : A Passage to E. M. Forstor 
PATRICK WILKINSON : Fomer and King s 
DAVID GARNETT: Forster and Bloomsbury 
1C. NATWAR-SINGH : " Only connect ..." 

ALEC RANDALL: Forster In Rumania 
WILLIAM ROE RICK : Forster and America 
W. J. H . SPROTT : Forsier as a humanist 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN : Some notes on Forster and music 
JOHN ARLOTT: Forster and broadcasting 
B. W. FAGAN: Forster and his publishers 
WILLIAM PLOMER.: Forster as a Irtend 
WILFRED STONE : Forster on love and money 
MALCOLM BRADBURY : Two passages to. India; 

Forster as Victorian and modern „ 

OLIVER STALLYBRASS: Forsier s Wobbling* I 
the manuscripts of A Passage to India 
GEORGE THOMPSON: A Forster miscellany: 
thoughts on uncollected writings 

Published January 1st. 

Approaches to Paradise Lost 

THE YORK TERCENTENARY LECTURES 
Edited by C. A. PATRIDES 

28 plates (the largest collection of ilHistmtlons if the fall assembled in anyone.!***)- 

tu, lp , tuPB « in rhls book Were delivered at the University of York In IMS and 
1967 iSrtc thrthrVe hundredth anniversary of Paradise Last Contributors 
include some of the foremost Milton scholars In . both Great Britain end the 
United Stews. 

Documents of European 
Economic History 

VOLUME I THE FROCESS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION *750-1870 
Edited by S. POLLARD and C. HOLMES 84s. net 

This collection of translated documents is Intended to rive > great j>r • 
to the development of the Continental economies during the period 1750- 3 BAL 
mudmkm Illustrated the trends which were of greatest significance In the,, 
industrialisation of the most Influential European countries and i paid 
attention to features which showed fundamental differences to those ol English- 
speaking countries. w 

The English Revolution 

Edited by E. W. IVES 1 2s. 6d. net. paper ; 25s. net, boards 

AUSTIN WOOLRYCH: The English Ravolmion : an Introduction. I^AN ROOTS; 
The Central Government ’and the Local Community. ALAN E/ERITT . The 
Count' , Communtiy. D. H, PENNINGTON The a 


63s. net 


iev for -ixili-farmcrs 
studcnlv i.ldlfpp. 20s. 


The 
v«r. 

FT'FVsHER'rThe’Grwth of London. AUSTIN WOOLRYCH : f^lunlsn.. . 
and Society; H. F. KEARNEY : Scientists and Society. E. W. IVES : 
Change and the Law. BARRY SUPPLE : Class and Social Tension ; the 
che merchant BRIAN MANNING : The levellers 
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Literature and Criticism 

WAYS INTO AFRICA 

Margaret Laurence : Long Drums and Cannons. 209pp. Macmillan, 30s. 

Janiifinz JAI1N : A History of Neo-African Literature. Translated by Oliver Coburn nnd| Ursula Lchrburgcr. 
301pp. Faber and Faber. £3 10s. 


It is difficult to imagine I wo more 
different approaches to modern Afri- 
can literature. On the one hand ihcrc 
is Margaret Laurence, a novelist, 
looking at African novels and plays 
somewhat arbitrarily selected, and 
giving n personal interpretation. She 
looks at each author and each work 
separately. On the other hand there 
is lanheinz Jahn, who approaches 
the subject like a philosopher, 
less interested in giving us his per- 
sonal response to- this novel or that 
play than in- attempting to discover 
ihe underlying WeltcnisclKinnng that 
inspires and informs the writers of 
“ neo-African *’ literature. 

Lon }• Drums and Cannons is wel- 
come, because it looks at African 
literature basically from the outside. 
Most of the criticism of African, and 
particularly Nigerian, w filers has so 
fai come from writers who have lived 
in Nigeria and been closely involved 
with the writers and the cultural life 
of Nigeria. Miss Laurence sees many 
things with a refreshingly new eye. 
and she interprets these writers with 
sympathy and sensitivity. She clearly 
responds most strongly to .Soyinka's 
writing and her long essay on him 
is the best in the collection. She curi- 
ously overrates Cyprian Ekwcnsi and 
her essay on Tutuofa is the least 
original: it adds little to Gerald 
Moore's now classic piece oii Tolu- 
ol a in -Hr veil African Writers. 

Miss Laurence also tries in fill in 
a great deal of background informa- 
tion about Voruba gods, popular 
theatre and so on, but her informa- 
tion is sometimes inaccurate. She 
believes, for example, that J. p. 
t lurk “ Is an I jaw from the Delta 
region of Eastern Nigeria “. This 


leads her to quote extensively from 
Robin Horton's article on traditional 
“ likine Drama " to explain the tradi- 
tion on which J. P. Clark draws in his 
plays. But jn fact J. P. Clark though 
indeed an I jaw —was born in wliat 
was then Western Nigeria, and a very 
long way away from the Kalahari, 
who speak an Ijaw dialect in Eastern 
Nigeria, and who are the people des- 
cribed by Robin Horton. 

Miss Laurence has restricted her 
essays to drama and the novel. “ Prin- 
cipally ", she says. “ these essays are 
an attempt to show that Nigerian 
prose writing in English has now 
reached a point where it must be 
recognized as a significant part of 
world literature ", The omission of 
poetry was perhaps a mistake: some 
ot the authors she discusses are prim- 
arily poets, like Gabriel Ofcaru and 
J- P. Clark i and some of Soyinka's 
plays, like A Dance of the Forest 
and lire Road are hardly prose. 

Nevertheless she eminently suc- 
ceeds in her aim: even Lhose who 
have had little knowledge of Niger- 
ian writers before reading her hook 
will be convinced by her perceptive 
analysis, that this is indeed now a 
significant part of world literature. 

Hy coni rnsl Neo-African Litera- 
ture is an intriguing piece of scholar- 
ship. The whole concept of “Neo- 
African literature" is based on the 
assumption (hut there was once a 
considerable degree of cultural units- 
in Africa south of the Sahara mid 
that this basic African culture pro- 
duced a number of hybrid forms 
when it came into contact with the 
western world. The literary expres- 
sion that results from such cultural 
conflict and synthesis Mr. Jahn calls 


" Ncu-Afncan " literature. To but- 
tress his thesis he has even coined a 
new name for Africa south of the 
Sahara: " Agisyniha ". The obscure 
name was discovered by Mr. Jahn on 
an ancient map by Ptolemy, and in 
file (iceman edition of this book we 
read about Atiisymhie culture, and 
even the Agisymbhin people, by 
which term the author lumps to- 
gether such heterogenous peoples as 
Hottentots, Massais and Yorubas, 
However, we must be grateful to 
the British publishers of this book for 
persuading him to drop this rather 
absurd term. He does so not without 
sonic protest, but the book gains a 
lot from the omission of such a 
woolly concept. Ultimately Mr. Jahn 
fails to convince us that there is really 
a great deal in common between the 
revolutionary verse of Aimd Ccsaire 
mid the oral traditions of Africa, or 
between the rhetorical rhapsodies of 
Leopold Sedar Scnghor and Sene- 
galese drum beats. His .style analysis 
iif Scnghor seems rather far-fetched. 

Theories apart, however, this is an 
exciting hook which illuminates such 
obscure subjects as a sixteenth-cen- 
tury Negro writer who lived in Spain 
and wrote patriotic verso in Latin, 
Swahili poclrv and American Negro 
spirituals. Mr. Jahn Is particularly in- 
teresting mi the impact or missions 
on early African writing ("Appren- 
tice Literature "), and oil the use of 
rhumba rhythms by modern Cuban 
poets. HU great thoroughness, his de- 
tailed bibliographies and tables make 
this an essential reference book to any 
student of African literature. The 
translation is excellent. 


There are two ways of looking at 
Mr. Rawlins on’s book. In one light 
it is h useful mid 'sensible primer 
of the method of teaching literature 
commonlv known as " practical 
criticism ’ and is therefore to be 
recommended, in spite of its price 
if other works in the same tradition 
arc out of print. In another light it 
in a piece of mere book-making, 
because, while rightly cluiming. that 
responses to literature must be per- 
sonal, it Ls almost entirely derivative 
from the criticism and leaching of 

" ru T av " * nd one ai iwo others. 

rho book.' is therefore difficult to 
review. Mr. RnvvLinson gives some 
interesting pieces of literary criticism, 
and emphasizes afresh things that the 
practice of teaching tends to blur. 
He believes, rather pessimistically, 
Inin through this discipline the pupil 
is ' most likely t 0 begin to find litera- 
ture attractive ". He has a grave man- 
ncr and is very much on the side of 
delicacy and flexibility. But on the 
other hand Ke has scarcely a fresh 
idea in his bend. When he tries Ideas 


he tends to {strike attitudes: "Most 
great literature was not written to be 
studied in universities, and there is 
something artificial in the idea of a 
literature course " — yes, but in that 
case all university courses are arti- 
ficial, for none of them studies spe- 
cially manufactured material. When 
he talks . of literature he too often 
lacks a iic.\v spirit.. Di. Leavis says 
of Kents*<i line "To swell the 
gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells”, that “the unpoetical 
| plump*: its sensuous firmness— it 
introduces r tactual image— repre- 
sents a general concrete vigour " ; 
Mr. RawUmon says that “ in the 
imagination we sense the poet's hand 
feeling the roundest of the ripened 
gourd, and weighing the hazel nuts 
... &c. ”, When Mr. Rawlinson 
moves op to prose it is to Daniel 
Derm ah arid D. H. Lawrence that 
(he reader is directed. Nearly all 
the judgments are predictable, and 
the vocabulary is familiar and 'in- 
sistent. • 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 

The Autobiography ofWihiam Carlos Williams 

The poet at the heart of a literary revolution,' 

... Pioneer arid prophet of the Modern Movement. 
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The Free-lance Pallbearers 

, T he bs-bop toneapf Afro-American anarchy. ■ 
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FIELDING’S STYLE! ILLUSTRATING BERENSON’S PRECEPTS 

Gi i.nn W. l-lAii-in i) : Henry Fielding and the Lunottave of Iron* „ rihicmsoN : Italian Pictures of the Renaissance. Central Italian anil North Italian ScluiuF. Edited by Luisa Vertova. Volume I. 533pp. 

C hieagu University Press. £3 7s. ftd. ' KN o y i ” x[ ti vT>liLixic II. 994 illustrations. Volume III. 994 illustrations. Phuidon. £13 10s. the set. 

" is a wax ol spiking iru th j n lfc L chimes contain the third and those to which much Ihoug 
mpi medium'*. Iho instalment of the illustrated edi- been given were, from the slai 

. I Ik* anthoi begins hy eon^J?', „f Bernard Beienson’s Italian of method, beyond compare. ' 

Holding's three principal siau m[ S ,,„•••> of the Renaissance. I he lists they summed up the judumen 

< 1,1 lh.« ...a,-,',,,., I • . r' n ■ * ' • 1 i.. ih.im iriiiii.-nu.-.li' >• v <»<> ri a-nr-,', I -,n,l hi 


llenn Fielding and the l.ungtmgc 
of Irony is a work of line judicious- 
ness. unquestionably among the best 
■ if the studies of Fielding's art to 
appear in recent years- a lucid, eco- 
nomical, and erudite consideration of 
llie role of l-iclding as somewhat pes- 
simistic purifier of the language of the 
trihe. Like so niuny of <his contem- 
poraries. Holding drew heavily upon 
Locke for liis theories of language, 
bui he did not inherit from Locke a 
faith in the stability of society or the 
hope for ultimate reasonableness. In 
an incapacity for optimism Fielding 
was not alone. Nor as an author 
responding 10 ihc corruptions and 
corrupiibiliiy of his medium was he 
unique. What compels attention in 
Fielding — and this attention is given 
sharp focus in Professor Hat field's 
study- -is the special thrust of Field- 
ing's criticism of language, the parti- 
cular working out of its possibly re- 
storative role. Henry Fiehlin.it and 
the Language of Irony therefore 
escapes the hazards of 11 barren study 
of techniques t whether those of irony 
or any other mode), and goes right 
to the crucial questions of seriousness, 
.sincerity and conviction. 

Such a study of Eiclding's style is 
long overdue, for Pickling ha> been 
much victimized, hy detractors and 
admirers alike, in being thought 


light li.nl 
and point 
. 'I hirdly. 

v «»isuitc Pi, hires of H‘e ««''««.' *• , ..v ■■-»- - juduuKMils of an 

.*11011 of language, in 0 iiniings contained in them were immensely experienced and highly in- 
Champion for January 17, 17-10 eKhuIIv published in two separate luilive mind on the authorship of 
I he IwMiy on ( onvers, nion publish Wks Central Indian Painters of the many thousands of paintings, 
in the Miscellanies of 1 74.L and in «»!«»■. first issued in IK97. In ihc new book— one is at a loss 
Coeenf -Harden Jot mini for Janue'and North linlian Painters of the 
14.1752. these essays come as published in 1907. In 


wiin. MIIVJirniHiwnii. I****' . . 

as anything in Fielding to suqaWjyj2 they were revised amt am- 
criticism of linguistie Usage. Bfifcpiiiicil. ami were reissued, along Willi 
them lie a number of philosophy those from the somewhat earlier 
assumptions, some of which he iWvblunies on Venetian ntul Fli 
with his contemporaries, and ot^tine Renaissance painters, 
of which he did not. Thus Fielfcja pocket edition by the ()! 


philosophy those from .... . 

• ■ ■ • - - - - *' — Flureii- 

in 

Oxford 

“* -- ... •• .«■ UiM« I '*• 1 r - 

found hinguiigc corrupt and corrw University Press; and four ycais 
ible, but he was not interested inKlakr they were revised once more and 
yuistic reform, as were Dryden sprinted in translation as Put are Hal- 
Swift and oilier projectors of theh'fnur del Rinascimento. 
guage Academy. "The kind of 4 At the age of eighty-eight. Bcrcn- 
rupiion he was concerned about approved a project for an iiius- 


to know whether it should properly 
be described as Beienson's 01 Dr. 
Vertova’s - the first of these aspects 
is handled much inure adequately 
than before. It lists more pictures in 
greater detail— the subjects of fresco 
cycles and predella panels are now 
itemized. Saints arc now enumerated, 
and so on — and covers many mure 
collections. In particular it includes, 
like the revised Florentine and Vene- 
tian lists, a category of " homeless 
pictures ", some of which are actually 


with the new edition of hi' essay oil 
Sassclta he reviewed the problems 
presented by SusnCUu, Pietro di 
Giovanni d’Ambrogio and the Osser- 
van/a Master, and the findings in the 
present bonk agree substantially with 
his own findings at that time. At 
the Giotto exhibition in Florence in 
1937 the works which a year earliei 
he still asciibed to a supposi Linus 
Master of the Kucccllai Madonna 
were hung side by bide, and proved 
to be painted by as many artists ax 
there were paintings. The result wax u 
rethinking of ihe personality of 
Duccio da Buoninsegna. and this loo 
is reflected in the present book. 
Moreover. Di. Vertova tells us in her 
preface that a number of reallribu- 
tious in the circle of Duccio, and 
particularly n general post that has 
taken place in the lists for Ugolino 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

D. H. Ram llvson : The Practice nf Criticism. 229pp. Cambridge University Press. 35s. (Paperback, 15s.) 


■ • ""■•'■I r 1 Ulk'blgm 

fatally careless on the unc hand or 
the commander of a “ vigorous easy 
style " on the oilier. Prolessor Hat- 
Held corrects such misapprehensions 
by formulating more precisely the 
qucMions of Fielding’s employment 
of language and then by demonstra- 
ting the applicability 
that Fielding's 

cniiimilmcnt 10 the inode 
... 3 kind nf suMimutio.. ... v ,^ r , 
corruptions of spuccli which (hat irony ■■ 
mocks and exploits-- a .special language, tic * 
almost like poetic diction, in which the ccpi 
iru ihs of sincerity might bs reunited at VC rb 

* r “ 1 ’ w " r,ls ,,f lrml '- AW,/,,,,. 

l-or l iekling the language of Irony Is a wmk of the first importance! 


Raphael, dial the upcslry cartoons 
in London n uni her nine not seven, 
and include curlumis for the "Ston- 
ing of St. Stephen " and the “ Conver- 
sion of St Paul ". A brief visit to 
the luoni in which these works arc 
shown, or failing that a glance at any 
standard book on Raphael, would 
have shown that the two supple- 
mental y cartoons were a figment 
of the imagination. The > next 
entry is even more mysterious; 
it reads. *’ Cartoon for the 
Massacre of the Innocents (on loan 
from the Spedalc degli Innoccnti) '*. 
The term Spcd3le ilegli rnnocenti was 
used in Ihc 193b lists as a convenient 
equivalent for Foundling Hospital, 
and the cartoon has not been shown 
in the museum to which it is assigned 
for almost thirty years. Why is the 
year 151 1 recorded as the date of the 
" Parnassus " in the Stanza della Seg- 
nalura when no reference is made to 
the same dale on the architrave of 
Ihe window beneath the “Justice 1 ' 
lunette opposite ? Why, for that 
matter, do the new lists include so 
many ill-founded approximate 
dales ? Certainly Bcrcnson would 
not have, approved of entries 
like two in the list for Pacciar- 
otto. where we find in close 
proximity a “ Madonna '* at Orti- 
gnano with the sloss “ replica at 
Oxford ? " and n " Madonna " at 
Oxford with llw gloss “replica of 
Ortignano 7 '* He would have seen, 
as Dr. Vertova docs not, that the 

vrii). riivii. painting at Ortignano is a modern 

. i./^iMonVpuTcianu.'or MontaLino. or artists discussed are available. On lists 7 Again, till 1936 Bcrcnson 1 was copy of the °^, r e X_ r to 

nnlf v hv ' ! 1 , I? 4 !' Monte follunico. vou could gel out the strength of the two remarkable prepared to entertain the possibility 11 would be wrong, howexcr, to 

partly hy ixunplitymg jl » ; vnilr irwnwr _ with wliinws «.f n kites alone the book is that the portrait of Julius 11 in the 

y Raphael, 
alified with 
replicas known ; 
del Popo- 

‘(specific arlisi. Their merits were Vci>cVlediv D presents itself is a simple io ul Rome, lost ’ . Did Berenson 

change his mind on this 01 was n 
changed by Dr. Vertova ? 


ruption he w is concerned aboutu'wn approval u project uu untraced while others are on the art Luxcn place in me urns mi uguum> 

that which had already infected -jlrnled edition of Ihe lists. The fit si market. The second aspect of the da Siena and Segna di Buonavenlura. 

.. !..i 1 .' ... 1 crt..iiitm HmIi wiih Venetian and liuc i« :ilsn cnvenul very well. Where- have Beienson’s authority. No doubt 

find under Bal- 
ndful of paiitl- 

Ch -ir W'-Ic r i 4i, * ’ ' M n",Mi ' "ahiiwibb’ dea lh l and 1963. though the j„ fiS| the Battista Dosso catalogue 
TtnoiiK writers book was posthumous, many covers nearly a page and a half of the 

sucietv ind iL P omfeUioW^:!‘ >f lhc ,isls ‘■•onlaineU in it had been new book. Admitted^ a number of 

trcilcd in *i lorre ind u>eL re ' r ‘ setl Bcrcnson himselL The pictures arc listed twice— when Bui- 

1 - 41 1,1 ■' ,ong anU r;. liter j isla Dosso completed, or more 

strictly is now thoughL to have com- 
pleted. works by his brother Dossu, 
the pictures appear under both artists 
Luisa —but the longer list manifestly is 

n e tv ' ' 1 1 h ! ' ' \ n ' ' I'T ' M 1 1 1 ‘ > nnnw i Vert o v a . more useful than the shorter one. 

A SCfJ The lists or 1932 and 1936 could Moreover, the fact that the book, like 

" prudence" itT Tom Jones i US€d in man >‘ t,in ' cl ' cm wa - vs ' [ "' sl i,s *wro predecessors, is very amply 

priiuunt in /mi Jones P nf al , thn . Wi>tv ., hi,,hlv .sonhisti- ill.uir-.iori mear 

haiis 1 1 
author 


chapter «- >«* 

of Field mp, And " r K T.2 

turn i, prefatory to oonsidmfibrtun 1,1 Itvc >«..s af ar lcr™.« 

of the eonne-xi.ii, halaaan [roayaf^- a " u ha l,5,s rl ln l K ' . 
aelion that throws a snotl dd, ™ lre thc * nrl l ' f n ' 


this is correct. 

What is at issue is the value or 
the individual judgments in the book. 
For example, Bcrcnson included in 
his list of works by Matteo di Gio- 
vanni two marble intarsias on the 
floor of Siena Cathedral, the “ Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents" and tiic 
" Samian Sibyl ”, He was, of course, 
aware that a third in tarsi a of" Judith 
freeing Bcthulia *' was ‘traditionally 
ascribed to Matteo di Giovanni, but 
from 1897 the ascription to Matteo di 
Giovanni of the third intarsia was. 


‘f h ! h . lh ? T,of all, they were a highly .sophist i- illustrated means that repfod net ions perfectly correctly, turned, down. 

” ,Ki b PwfttW guide-book. If you armed at of works l»y must of the principal Why. then, does n appear in the now 
h i ilemoi strales .that FieK M * . . nr d lin ,,L.; m , diseiuse 


There is a sense In which this Is 
all us it should be. Dr. Leavis is the 
great critic of our age and one 
admires the mail who, like Mr. Raw- 
linson, cud genuinely assimilate his 
work. But this is not enough to 
justify .the production of another 
hook, Whnt is needed is a work 
which will confront decisively and 
with originality .the pressing prob- 
lems of this Invaluable form of 
leaching.. Such a work would have 
to be both more theoretical (in the 
best sertse) and more severely prac- 
tical than 'Mr. RawlinsonVs. It 
would have to consider, instead of 
merely glancing at, the questions of 
how to get people to talk in class ; 
how to Avoid stuleness in the tea- 
cher ; how to treat the final inexplic- 
ability of some literary effects: 
how to use the exercise of 
, “ dating” a passage. And it would 
have to tackle the vexed question or 
whether there really is a “right 
response” to literature, and within 
what limits this works. 


TEXTUAL TRIUMPH 

Nathaniel Hawthorne : The Marble Faun: or. The Romance ofMt \ 
Beni. Centenary Edition of Hawthorne. Volume 4 S 6I0ni>, ff 
State University Press, > 

Julian Hawthorne: Hawthorne and his Circle. 372pp, £4 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife. Volume 1, 505pp. Volumt 
465pp. £8 8s. the set. Archon Books. 


The “Centenary Edition " of The 
Mar hie Fain) is, in effect, two books. 
It is, first and obviously, the latest 
and most reliable of the reprints of 
Hawthorne's lust completed novel. A 
few will read the novel in this form — 
probably those who find it idle on the 
library shelf — hut a far larger num- 

hj»p TAT-F-r I.-. : 


it exactly, especially in ihe mattei 
accidentals, and the names of 
derelict rogues are now printed,*?! 
a list of their stints and errors.^ 
all the world to sec. The edit*; 
prnclice is so scrupulous that Wi 
of Sophia Hawthorne's wifely aftr 


aviwa isafi 

and the text is so heavily blockaded ^? L ‘ ,tfXI c;tn be easily dewnK 
by notes that it appears to make ^ u . 1 ' l was no1 Oiisrly arrived at.W 

mure demands than could be met by av Kkns , u_ of laborious, but 3 j 
the general reader. imaginative, industry almost * ' 

It is as the second of the two books one N consciousness of th« 

Vif lh!r ..J!,:,.. : . _ . ilcnlf TU.. ■ ! 
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that this edition is important— as a . The textual introuuv-i 

demonstration of the principles of alone is nearly a hundred page^ff 
modern textual criticism. Under this cvc r clear and nevci prolix; aod c j 
description it is worthy of the high- textual notes, listed under 
cst praise ; in every possible way a headings, fill more than 
model that must be carefully studied hundred. And other editorial 
by editors of nineteenth-century fk- ler still remains should this 
non, even if it is not always Jo be tiresome. The editors appear to ^ 
copied thought of everything and faced *5 

'the Marhig Fattn has close asso- such intelligent care it wouw T 
.Millions with England. It was largely insolence In offer to pick owu 
wriiten here, a; Redear and later at detail 01 two wiih them oiiljjc 
Leamington; it was first published— determination to disagree., Tp| 


imuer the title Transformation — by a 
London publisher: Smith. Elder: 
and after, the manuscript was pre- 
sented by Hawthorne to an English 
admirer it *■ 1 ! * 


found it, way by pre- 
sentation into the British Museum 
The present edition is, however, 
emphatically American, to even the 
score. 


should be coiigr.1iui.1led warmly 1 .^, 
be left finally to stand or fall by ^ , 
principles they have chosen to **rp 5 

Julian Hawthorne's filial "'^ 
on his father and his family y. 
friends have stood for a long V 
I hey give thal sense of intimacy?* 
never comes from Inter sehola^g 
Thi. t-k.,.,1 , . . , , however detailed and 

- Ihe atc Well en 0 »*h.l/S5 


Centenary Edition " have been 
rigorously applied in this instance. 
The text follows exactly the manu- 

scrinl in ihn Rnii,k u . •. 


but these pleasant reprints wifi ® A 
them more generally availably ^ 
one making Nathaniel Rawing**' 


MARX and 
ENGELS 

led Works 

in one volume 

New edit bn providing in a single 
800 pp volume the basic theories of 
Mure itnd Engcb on philosophy, 
political economy, history, social 
•. change and commiuiism. 'includcJ 
m full aic : The Cuint minis t Manifesto 
~»«8t Labour and Capital— H'ugi's. 
“Price and Profit— -The Eighteenth 
bi'hhih ire of Louis Ummparte — The 
.Civil M ur hi France— Ci iilquc of 
1*7 Gotha Programme— Socialism : 
{Utopian and Scientific — Ludwig 
Feuerbach— The Origin of the Family. 
-, a, f Property and the Shite. Also 
included arc importunt urtides and 
Prefaces, a selection from t he Gram - 
poiuleiice dealing with fundamental 
problems ot theory, and the chapter 
. I Capital on the Historical Tendency 
. 0 } Capitalist Aicumiiluiion. 

Cloth 63s papa back 30s 


LENIN • 
Collected Works 

roiriNie 40 

The first complete edition of Lenin’s 
nni, ines a PP ear English has 
l?" I ? 111 ™ 1 volume 40 containing 
nis Notebooks on the Agrarian 
compiled between ivOOarul 
1:', ■ .‘ucse formed lire preparatory 
JJ®"** r ° r his nuubr Works on the 
^wpmeat of capitalist agriculture 
ncA ^ sa, Western Europe and tire 
nit- •’ a , * or bis formulation of 
Policies for the revolutionary roove- 
"|f ai ,n the countryside and Ure 
miiance of workers and peasants, 
vn special interest Is the tremendous 
amount 0 r stathllcat and factual 
r??- bo ..gathered and analysed in 
°raer tu reacli his conclusions 

fetch \phnne !8s 


each atlribulhin. light or wrong, 
represented a view entertained by 
Bcrcnson at the lime thal it was made. 
Ihc new Venetian lists of 1957 were 
substantially revised hy him (and 
veiy interesting the revisions were), 
and even Ihe new Florentine lists of 
|%J wcic, as one says of paintings, 
in part nutngraph. With the new 
book, however, there is no such cer- 
tainty. To sections of the material 
B1S1 enson undoubtedly gave some 
lrcsh thought in the twenty -two years 


end on a captious or critical rote. 
The old Berensonian concept of ai tis- 
lic personality may have been diluted, 
and the old rigidity of method itiay 
have been impaired, but it is clear 
that immense pains have gone into 
the preparation of Lhis book, and no 
too uy wi. . thinking person, faced with the 

rfuusly no systematic check of choice of dispensing with it or ot 
solong and complex a book Is feas- accepting it in the form ill which tl 
b - ■■ has been issued, would choose Ihe 

first alternative. The well-planned 
plates, for which Dr. Vertova also 
deserves great credit, embody a 
wealth of material that is not olhcr- 


iblc. But spot checking docs sug- 
gest that in spile of Dr. Verova’s 
diligence and pertinacity there is a 
vein of muddle running through the 
lists. That there should be locative 
mistakes is unavoidable, and no one 
will blame her for supposing that the 
Perugino ullarpicce at Sinigallia is in 
the Palazzo Communalc, when 
it is really in Santa Maria 
dcllc Grazie. or for listing the 
from Konopist under 


wise available, {incidentally they 
include an unpublished curly 
“ Mndonna ” by Raphael for which 
drawings arc known, now' “home- 
less'* in New York.) And the text, 
though less authoritative than that oF 
the preceding volumes, will form, if 


Heaven and Hell in western art. The 
span of lime covered by his text and 
illustrations is vast, from the tenth 
century to the beginning of the. nine- 
teenth century. What would have 
daunted scholars as eminent as 


For whom is this book intended ? 
In spite of occasional untranslated 
quotations in Italian, and references 
to sources of intcresL to ieonogra- 
phers. the book can scarcely be meant 
for scholars. There is neither biblio- 
graphy nor index, the footnotes are 
inadequate, sizes of works of art are 
not given, the quality of most of Ihe 


primitives irum iwiiwjiisi »»»“ — . 

Zisissrt^& sssTSstiWi srasssf^- 1 * 

PICTORIAL POSTMORTEM 

Robert Hughes : H,men ami Hell in WtUertt Art. 288pp. Weldenfeld and Nicoison. £4 4a. 

Mr. Robert Hughes set himself the Hugh's i !fc Bles waT'alrcady ntore'toforty 

philosophy which dominated Pous- 
sin’s later years of ill-heultb than to 
horticulture. 

The subject of Hell clearly fasci- 

uiiumvu - - - - nates Mr. Hughes. He describes at 

Focilion and BultruSaltis— among the some | en gth the well-known literary 
many writers on this subject un- sources of the imagery of Hell and its 
mentioned 
has i 

purpose is limited to outlining an the old favourites appear once th e Mayer van 'den Bergh Museum in 
elementary Iconography of Heaven m0 re: sculpture J rom . Antwerp, not the Antwerp Isle] 

und Hell in western art by showing facades of certain French ana Museum). , , 

how and why selected recurrent Italian churches, and familiar works It could be a^sumed from the libera! 
images and themes changed their by Giotto. Francesco Train!, l addea spicing of the text with conlemporary 
basic features. Before taking off on di Barlolo, .Fra Angelico, SigiioreUi. references to Vietnam, Mick Jaggcr, 

an entertaining commented romp Botticelli, Bosch. Bruegel, and heir Hippies, Disneyland, Norman Vrn- 
th rough these images and themes, ho followers, Gallo!. Goya and Blake. cen t Pealc, Ac., that the book Is m- 
wts the ground by providing a sum*- This is less interesting and original tended for the general reader. 
mLrv of ■ the main elements of than hi* chapters on Heaven, for If Mr Hughes wanted to write 
eschatology, using as his lead illus- other! picture books have already M- art history for »be ^nun-aca- 

sa .4-. "... - sasffissarss sjss Bt-rnssss 

sssass^ 

den with cleansing fountains npnd t"S?'n„rT h . ^ ^nuth of Hell ton 


A Commentary 
on the 
Collected 
Poems of 
W. B. Yeats 

A. Norman Jeffares 

This book establishes where 
possible the daces of 
composition of the poems 
and their first place of 
publication before dealing 
with the meanings of words, 
Images and symbols, and 
the sources used by the poet. 
The author refers to numerous 
sources, published and 
unpublished, in order to make 
plain the meanings of the 
poems, and cross-references 
link the Ideas and images in 
Individual poems with others 
which are related to them. 
Thus the book gives explan- 
ations of Gaelic mythology, 
Irish topography, political 
life and of literary movements 
as well as germane details of 
the poet's life and reading. 


120s 

Coming this month 

Postwar 

German 

Theatre 

An Anthology of Plays 
Edited by 

Michael Benedikt and 

George E. Wellwarth 

Eleven plays by such writers 
as Friedrich Durrenmatt. 

Max Frisch. Gunther Grass 
and Carl Laszlo have been 
translated by the editors in 
this the first anthology of 
Us kind. George E. Wellwarth 
is both a professional actor 
and critic. Michael Benedikt 
h Editorial Associate for Art 
News and New York Corres- 
pondent for Art International. 
The collection of plays will 
thus not only be of Interest 
to those who wish to study 
the depth and range of 
German theatre over the 
last twenty years, but also. 
to those for whom plays are 
written to be acted. 


lany writers on mis .suujcwv uu- sources oi mwe 61 j r not given, me quamy or mimui me 

icnlioncd in the scrappy footnotes— inhabitants; Persian mythology, toe co j our plates is poor, and the loca- 
ls not abashed Mr. Hughes. In a old and New Testaments, Virgil, me t j on Q f certain works of art is in- 
rief preface he explains thal his Vision of T undale. Dane. &e. Ail accura j 0 (Bruegel'S Duile Gtfet is in 

in millinino nil ,ka nM favmiriLefi flDDeSf Oflce ik a uan Hi*r Ri-rnti Vuieum in 


45s 


lean sing fountains inspired ^rpfetea^ H n from unexplored field of economic., pohti- 

by,' ideas originating in the Middle [ p ™S e °X h hLf cal - and ^cial history iu which the 

East. Cool and sexless in Fra Ange- a ftr^lun ch « 'hat a changes In stylistic presentations of 

Jico, the garden as an ideal symbol half bu.W ng m Brunei to an aretu Hell and the Devil look 

of order becomes the warmer and tectural ruin with a ^ a ^ n ^ u, f r ® p l;, c e. What Mr. Hughes has produced 

ispo&able 

guineas is 


Macmillan 
Little Essex St, 
London 
WC2 


, of order becomes the warmer ana • place. VTial Mr. Hugnesnas pr. 

markedly erolic Garden of . Love of Herrl met de Bles. to ^end , up as n ^ hig b ly C ntci taming but dtsj 
- Lucas Cranach's The Golden Age. jiark kiosk iij Palirur. Art jntCreShng art J 0urn alisi{t.; and lour *ui 
. >..']■ . ..» j - n&nvrutni 1ui» iinHermineri hvchrouo-*. siireiV x lot to- Dav for a di>| 


- . . Ul . 
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Psychology and Sociology 

CONVERGERS AND DIVERGERS 


PERSUADERS 


Commonwealth and Empire 

CURRENCY LADS AND LASSES 


Liam Hudson : Frames of Mind, J 34pp. Methuen. 25s. 


Piol'ev.or Hudson is a rarity in the 
divided woi Id of psychological re- 
search. l ie avoids the narrow tracks 
beaten by neu-behaviourist and psy- 
choanalyst ; and while similarly en- 
terprising spirit* sometimes fail to 
please either faction, only the moo 
rigid specialist will want to lind fault 
here. The ordinary alert reader land 
any psychologist who has remained 
human) will be grateful for a stimu- 
lating study that combines research 
techniques with psychodynamic in- 
sights; all this, and lucidity and wit 
too. 

Fr units of Mind extends and re- 
fines the findings of Contrary lout gi- 
ant ions. in which the author identified 
in studies of schoolboys the typic- 
ally " convergent " and “divergent ” 
psychology of the science and the arts 
•specialist: the one interested in reli- 
ability, clarity, questions having an un- 
ambiguous answer, [he other in vari- 
ety, ambiguity, open-ended questions. 
That stimulating study suffered 
only from the inevitable dis- 
advantages of “ cilher-or 
classifications, which tend to 
lull readers, simplify facia, and run 


of then -cores on tests of conven- of otheis, in picking up one slice of 
lional intelligence and of imaginu- eorpoi.uc Inlk lore and ignoring the rest, 
lain, he then Used a variety of ques- Kallicr, he is involved in u choice among 


Dic-K Si linn - n : Hie Mail Old Aels. 127pp. W. H. Allen. 30s r m H C'iakk: A History of Australia. Volume II : New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, 1 822- 1838. 36fpp. Melbourne University Press. London : Cambridge University 

ix i. _ * 


IX S. Cowan and R. w. Jones: Advertising in the 2lu r \ Prt * s ** £44S ‘ 

IMpp. Hutchinson. 30s- «■»; 


s is. indeed, a stiangc lii-tory by 


Austialia. Port Phillip and Morclon “'I lie land. boy,, we live in : “ In 
Uay. olhei words ii is a kind ol cidtur.il 

Yet it is certainly icl resiling to be histoiy and should be judged a- such : 
freed for once fioni the customary indeed, it is really the relegation of 
obsessions of colonial historians with education (apait from passing rel'cr- 
cconomic history. And it i.s a mca- cnees) to volume III which in ibis 
sure both of Professor Clark's ill- context is the oddest decision of all. 


the influence of se.v and school setting 
is suggested rather than explored, on 


This is a line and resonant state- 
ment; one is reminded of William 


the whole the con verge r-di verger \ .? ls rcm " ulc “ uI William 

polarity held good and was consist- ! W0 , mull . iall y eXclus,v<: 


point where, in I we are being 
launched into Marketing Year. 
Managers’in the so-called private sec- 
tor will be subjected 1 o a flood of 
exhortation, encouragement mid tui- 
tion opportunities. These are all 
aimed at convincing them, small and 
large alike, that the consumer and 


■luvei iisi iig people regardinji ! of Macquarie ai 
future of the advertising agency k- 1838" and leave out such imposing 
ne.ss. The practical viewpoints ithemes as land, immigration and 
not always as deeply runted in die’ cducolion 1 For these were the year- 
iAil^nlS!!:! 11 .^ been i n a it j whitfh savv the piecemeal transforma- 


leiisc conviction and of his finesse 
that, having chosen his mission, he 
carries it out superbly well. In effect 
this mission could more precisely be 


,l 'llie kind, boy,, we live in ! " In crush y of spirit is applied l* 1 
olhei words it is ,i kind ol ciiltiir.il John Macarlhur, dying rich but 
histoiy and should be judged a- such : mving mud after establishing his 
indeed, ii is really the relegation of family as genii y ansi pioneer- 
education (apait from passing refer- jug the wool industry. The battle 
cnees) to volume III which ill ibis L ,f ihc gentle, liberal governor 
context is the oddest decision ol all. Buurke against the "colonial Tories 
ii.. i ii.: i i.imr. i a; i .r»- r ■. is sympathetically traced, and William 
B .. } s . ' \ l! h , C harles Wentworth, tile Auslialum- 

pectiliar kind. 1 hough the mllueiKe b(|| . (1 so|1 of a oon vict mother and 

of W. K. Hancock can be deice led at relative of the Fit /williams, who is 


.uHurul history 


•i. i to ■ "*i 1 1 i "* omer k econ . 0 , ninn T Z »«« avwiuco : a mouci Has other cmpMO" tor winws ------ 

m d k ,S v f !ua ble in considering sIia |, . P J] ?* hl,e ,he olhcr fho niarket (anti not their production lions today. Also not all will aj with a small annexe of free immi- 
ihc background to sixth-formers' uni- y ; processes) must be the starling point that we are coming to a Aranis into a wealthy and swelling 

versity and career choices; but do ,, u 01 ,, , , absurd to claim that m their planning cycles. acceptance that Awareness leak pastoral colony supporting large- 

tne young con verger -scientists and . e nnn<Jliil of studies reported here Yet the present Labour Govern- Comprehension and on to Co:' scale pauper immigration: so 

iiiverger-Hrtisls really fit their stereo- ris< - to these implications. but they are nient gives the impression of seeing tion and Action. wealthy and attractive, indeed, 

lypes, or learn to lit them 7 Another a •? larlm 8 point for further exploring Hlllc contradiction in actively pro- \Vhat i.s very welcome though ,h! '' 5n mx lhc Moleswurlh 


. .• , . ... » ...... . I, ||| C mcii-im.,11 >1. II III, lie 111 I.1HIIHM1 III l II— mil 

S .. Fhe s*i . f , | easl the mother colony colonies (the attention to Van Die- 

a model of advertising agency* f " . “ ' ’ ; b , tf . IBricil | lliri i sclllc . men's Land is particularly welcome) 
lopnient . . . could have k and of lhc iH-rwmaliUes of at least 

avoided: a model has other com J mcnl for convicts and ex-convicts of thcir jnhsiWlaiUv The fl rs i 

lions today. Also not all will an With a small annexe of fi ee inimi- volume of Professor Clark's History 

that we arc coining to a gen. grants into » wealthy and swelling described (ho coming of European 

acceptance that Awareness leidj pastoral colony supporting large- civilization to the South Seas: this 

Comprehension and on in rv.iwnle naimer imniieration : so nnn Mn!un>. nn .'mhi'Wlnii' 


defined as the evocation uf the cli- more than one point, it is nut really a the effective hero and anti-hero of the 
male of opinion in the two senior historv of Australian ideas ui even book, is comprehended with an eni- 
eo Ionics (lhc attention to Van Die- aUilUl j^. „ lir js it ;1 Vll , llpr chensive palliy which makes sense of Ins F**- 
mens Land is particularly welcome) .. ,r ...i,,,,. a L, , r sionx and ambitions. And once again 

nn.t .,r i tu* n..rs» n! .liti« of ; .i leasi h.slory of cultuinl .nsi.nitioiis or an lhc t | c vicc of uC | 0 pi j nR the characteris- 
tic idiom and metaphor of [lie period 


some of their inhabitants. The first attempt to paint the changing face of 
volume of Professor Clark's History colonial .society: I rofexsoi Clink 


lypes, or team to lit them 7 Another 
scries of experiments suggests an 
answer. This lime the guinea-pigs 
were asked to fill in questionnaires, 
firsj as Higgins, ihc dedicated com- 
puter engineer, and then as Me Mice, 
the well-known Bohemian artist. 


wealthy 


and attractive, indeed, 
I83H the Molesworth 


civilization to the South Seas: this if is Mill. aDuve all. narrative History, 
one conjures up the embryonic and as sheer story-telling the second 
civilizations which began to take vt,lllll1c “ p«n more of a tonr tie 
root there, in particular the force than the first. Hi is not irrelevant 


pathetically pretentious new gentry, 
the burgeoning bourgeoisie, and 
the first generation of nalivc- 


that the author is an accomplished 
short story writer as well as histor- 
ian.) For here Professor Clark 


born — the “currency lads and writes with a more relaxed confidence 
lasses". Such a remote little and a mole universal compassion. 


author's concentration on giving life 
to his characters at every encounter 
that he occasionally becomes re pel i- 
lious : potted biographical back- 


lasscs . &ucn a remote nine 
community naturally still bore traces 


rrueswiin a more leia.xcu comuivnvi: , s appcar lin j re-appear 

nd a mure mj.vcrsal cmpassiun. J, f r h , hj( , forp.lten 

Even his own lugubrious ancestor, ... 


using groups of public and grammar , ‘■’hoiee. capable of prixlucing books about provide a very reasonable diet for • At [ ver,,s »^ *>nd ihe Comnui^ 

school pupils— admittedly unrepre- “! 11 Wl,n 11 he choosing conics stereo- people, for people. Let us look for- any interested participator in market- « serious bunk about the present, 
sentativc of Ihe total school popula- , ’! 1g ' . ward to education that can produce ing who wishes to see this essentia! authors range from Francis F • 

tion. Again dividing them into con- [S- jSS 11 , 1 ] ? arEcr JmI a s ^ ,e of life, fewer simple convergers and divergers feature in its different contexts. The Baker, M.P., Kenneth Simmoni ; 

vergers and divergers by the balance acu. irinE L-mJm" am D lc,1 i c ° nccrncd in ndmtnt wmen, like Professor Mad 01,1 Ath would probably be the Manchester Bumiioss School,/ v 

nrins Lcrtam skills at the expense Hudson. called by some, bad old ads. If Jc an W. MoMilh.., .,r ih., l 


SELF-RULE FOR SAMOA 


Professor 


Mud Old Ad\ would probably be the Manchester Business School f i - * ' .. , . 

called by some, bad old ads. It is an W. McMillan of the (Jmiv W* Davidson : Samoa Mo Samoa. 467pp. Oxford University Press. £4 17s. 6tl. 
inspired, facsimile collection of clas- to Elizabeth AeLrnvd .d ; , 


GERMANY ON THE COUCH 

Alexander and Marg arete MiTscm-ar in» ■ n>« x; / ■. 

niauHLRLicit . Die Ihftihigkeit w trauern. 372dd. Munich 


Elizabeth Aekroyd 


sifleil and display advertisements of a Consumer Council. The arlieW Campbell-Bannerman's 


Since Freud wrote Unbelt age a in 
tier Sulfur, psychoanalysis have 
tned hard to examine and explain 
social troubles as though they were 
expressions of individual psychopa- 
thology. The results have not been 
among the happier extensions of 
psychoanalytic thought. Unfulfilled 
predictions and widely divergent 
interpretations of rhe same pheno- 
mena^ strew the field; they justify 
Freud’s caution in regard to practical 
inferences : 

if the evolution of civilization has such 
a far-reaching similarity with the deve- 
lopment of an individual, and if the same 
methods are employed in both, would 
not the diagnosis be justified that many 


372pp. Munich : Piper. DM 24. 


intensive capacity for shutting out we must prevent it from perpetuating wh en they 

Rcich TheTh thc 7 hit i d - 1 ' tfcslin )'- in ,h « sense. they have been deprived by being appendix could well li ;i vc'bSeiiV tnio^j Their'iden^^ 

nHS sing mmrn 

IS today a powerful resistance to psy- chancc of making headway against Trotter business with the footnote th? edit nr d w-V ,8n “f' -JJ"? 10 k P ,wn ' WHS a pl,rc rtfsul1 

etiological explanation! They expect o ver whclmin^ and unprecedented ••Reader SSe I Wllson > i?*^'™** history, unfortunate us 

to be attacked, especialiy on the score thrca,s is ■" educational revolt)- A dd?ess" M^e sonhist^t 2f U CSS " y htf uys: [ .^“nlry has been in the sense or 

of their mclhod P ; bu/ the psycho- Uon, which should cullivateindcpend- Uicls may p rcter F^rrk ‘odyline ] l* e Wa "‘ a Mlcr advertising ^MUurrcHttt over publicly 

analytic method, they insist, is csscn- ® nt0 “ nd comba! . Prejudices mas- r nso Ics. which, apart from curinc } h ®« we need rather more niiionalt ^‘ h by an,a ? om s ,ltf , u . rM ’ 

arrtfwu-asB sssxf ^s-jsst 

s.rsratia.'— i 

( ?S they ,n rccognlzeJ ,S such^ denunci^ SS SPSt 


less inhibited generation, at least 
commercially. It should also induce 
satisfaction and nostalgia in Ihe ad- 
vertising man who can relish the free- 
dom of his predecessors, but frustra- 
tion in the opponents of advertising 


grouped in sections: "Why A*. “Good government is no substitute 
|J S0 » “ Advertising and Public l? for self-government ", has actuated 
•ittl ° e " F'orms of C ontrol ".Mhe .Samoans for a relatively long 
The Consumer Interest ". ^period compared with Africans, In- 


US a « I » ' dial the introductions had sil- 
ar.sden (who rea j v b ceil performed. At the 

. 1* . w JJ. n siune time, his fascination with the 

ro light to his dialectical conflict he secs in the hearts 
. P Z \T of men gives him a predilection for 
: same gen- tbose pcrs0 | ls ; n whom such n struggle 

can be documented and dramatically 
exposed: whether such people were 
in any sense representative is another 
matter. 

* ' The use of the period English has 
' ■ its dUlicullics loo : it is not always 

clear, for instance, how far the author 
is committing himself to thc godlike 
ngle and bul- judgments implicit in much of thc 


strators in Fiji. A number of Samoa's seen and judged. Thc angle and bul- judgments implicit in much of thc 
officials, bul by no means all, were a nee of thc book change in mid- mn r»lly heavily laden language, and 
Ion short-term to absorb themselves stream, or rather one-third of thc way ,h c loo frequent i use of particular 
in the language and the people and through, inevitably bul markedly, phrases or metaphors (e.g., “ my lord 
their methods were unsophisticated He makes dear that perspective is Bathurst" an i| " lshimid ") *omc- 


Professor and Mrs. Milscherlich 


predecessors, but frustra- from giving a fair and balanced^ dians and West Indians. Through 150 for thc highly intelligent Samoan bound to be affected by his own pur- times brings his style uneasily close 

opponents of advertising of views and reasoning, (he bof years of contact with Ihe western chiefs Some of lhi‘ choices for Ifcipalion and that his approach is a caricature. Yet the fact remains 
see the targets of which also very informative. The slalKtmrUl Samoans have strongly main- highest office were undoubtedly personally interpretative one. that thc combination of annhosyn- 

been deprived by being appendix could well have bceitt Wood their identity: nearly fifty erratic. Bul many faults which Thc second pari of the work, the crniic uricntalion and an nliosyncrii- 


tre tevhmiiiic lu- poulticed .i most 
distinctive and distinguished study of 
Hiilish colonial history. 

Cnhcr criticisms cannot diminish 
(hi-, achievement. It may be sad that 
even if land i> postponed, the Ripon 
Regulations do net even figure by 
name in thc index ; it may be dis j 
appointing that the precise ciicinu- 
stances in which New South Wales 
liisl received a legislature are not 
explored. lint these matters are 
linked to a more general criticism: 
that overall so little alien lion is given 
tu the Hi ilish background and to Ihe 
incessant flow of ideas as well as 
individuals between London and 
Sydney. It sometimes seems that, 
having brought European civiliza- 
tion u» Australia, thc author feels 
that, except on special occasions, l hat 
was the end of it. True, there is a vig- 
orous opening chapter entitled 
Darkness ", on the conditions of the 
lower orders at home (based largely 
on The Times files), bill that scarcely 
meets the need. No doubt there 
will be more about the Australian lob- 
bies in Westminster when wc return 
In Wakefield in thc next volume, but 
ii is still a pity, since the Molesworth 
committee is discussed here, that 
more is not nude or it. The reader 
would ha rill v guess from this sum- 
mary account that Molesworth was 
little mure than the ft mu man uf thy 
Wakefield clique. 

Moreover, though the author bring* 
together material. culled from all ov$r 
the world, thc use made of British 
archives seems really to have been 
highly selective. In this, of course. 
Professor Clark is in good company 
—that of viilually all Australian his- 
torians. Yet most of the major deci- 
sions which determined the course of 
Australian history in these vears were 
ntude in England by Englishmen, and 
micro fill) ling programmes have not 
yet brought all the relevant archives 
within cno-ee uf Sydney or Canberra. 


lial for understanding the emotional qucradin * as moral precepts, 
forces of guilt and hate which had B >s characteristic of the pitfalls in 
t ree play during the Nazi regime and this sort of inquiry that the authors. 


"l e in lhc linal cssi,y htf s -'V s: ( jhe country has been in the sense or having been a Trust Territory nr the 

ric Odyline ’ f wc a Mler advertising ink’ •? "ff Muurrcllett over publicly Uni i ci | Nations with all its particular 
rom curlna ft" w< "«*! "“her more rational UlipnMK km* limitations. The Samoans had 

_• V s balanced criticism than ih.. imi.ierrt £ pan P°wers encouraainK eomnetinc nmnmk fnr uo ne it 


recommendation? reproach of the melancholic Thev seneralion in West Germany 
° s ritoVr„L d , Clfl ^.«S: hope that the new ) SaSn, le» « uninlereslcd In polilig,. Thei? 

m attempt ■ toaoriv^iSViS * 6 , at . sil * h burdened with guilt, will be able to allc ?, cd « this respect is 

civilized society would S be fanciful* or ^ Q0,£ at as P ects of national life hith- a bnbuled to their inability to identify 

doomed lo friiiiU>«npe« erlo taboo, anrf see thn whntn mMnr» themselves with an ideal father- 


existed were by reason of the local lime when he was in Ihe Archipelago, 
authorities having In carry out poli- is necessarily affected as In the pm- 
cies laid down in New Zealand with portion of chronicle and opinion he 
light regard for (lie store of expertise has been able to use by the mlermil- 
and advice in Ihe Islands and also by tenl periods when he was absent from 
reason later of Western Samoa the centre of things, 
having been a Trust Territory or the The pattern of Samoan affairs often 

United Nations with all its particular being lhc result of having to blend 
limitations. Thc Samoans had policies dieted from New York and 
optimistic grounds fnr going it Wellington, Professor Davidson pc - 
alonc, and since they did so amicably haps does not always a tech Ml 
six years ago I lie re can have been few weight to the cfUct of this dicho 

rdurels t«my. 

C ' , ■ ,K* C, mn . int But there Is little that docs not con- 

Samoa for the Samoans {Samoa lrjbulc t0 lh ^»' w ith its imernilnglina 

mo Samoa) is the story of tins work. of economies*, politics and customs. 


St James Press 


optimistic grounds for going it 
alone, and since they did so amicably 
six years ago (here can have been few 
regrets. 

Samoa for the Samoans ( Samoa 
mo StimnuS is the story of this work. 


SSL * Wharton have become as the y rccognixe} such denuncia- “S OI J rtp ( CI J r published in And eave he boS lanTand l e .n ra,n ’ aml , rcalisiically-im^lralion up to the nrs WorM mo Samoa) is the story of this work. 0 ^ 000 ^^ politics and customs. 

SS 3 SS 3 B sswsaflaas sstffess; 


doomed (0 fruit less ness. 

Alexander and Margarete Mltsch- 
«« not so tentative in Die 
Unfdhigkeit ?u trauern. They are 
profoundly troubled by the evi- 


erlo taboo, and see the whole picture themselves with an ideal father- 
clear : figure, so that there has ensued a gen- 

eral indifference towards ideals and a 
we have lo do with a colossal load of concern only for material values, 
guilt which resists any such enlighten- n ro ; M x 1 - - 

mcni; but the search for truth about Brain-washing A la chmoise is 


•;War might be described ns averagely not so very extensive period it refers 
good, at least in relative terms con- lo in detail. Although the history of 
: tasted with any indigenous examples. Western Samoa is recounted from its 
except perhaps neighbouring Tonga earliest beginnings, the bulk of the 


O A r'TS A t except perhaps neighbouring Tonga earliest beginnings, the bulk 01 uw constitutional complexities am. » 

± A\^JVA\JXiJK S F b,lt ,hen thc proximity of sclf-goi- book and the first-hand part are post decp involvement in local pvern- 

ernment in Tonga over hundreds of 1947. Professor Davidson from that me nl do not make for smooth icna- 

Robert E. Mueller : The Seltmr* nf An -n,- r* 1 . - - J . £ ears was a continuous prod to the date was commissioned by New Zea- ing. For the most part the won « 

Communication. 352pp. * ° f Crtf j ff n , 10305 «hink that they could do land to report oil the government of an intricate account ^scnb^ with- 

W app ana vvnittng. £2 15s. at least R s well. Western Samoa and later to help pre- out detachment and yet without ran 


liul one for all who study the conver- 
sion of colonialism, in this case of an 
unusual kind, into independence. The 
constitutional complexities and a 
deep involvement in local govern- 
ment do not make for smooth lend- 
ing. For the most pari Ihc work is 


us a ui compulsory regres- derive from •' T» oe rea« tor any Mica w* , - "« v aniage have studied the constitutional worx sun nas. iv w 

sion. The victim sees himself as de- from Latin ihutwhli I mJai °!Su j par P° se as enjoyment. l < ra,nccJ a «d skilled British Admini- implemented and the result of it to be 


out detachment and yet wnnoui ran- 
cour, with scholarship and clanly, 
and with much of the European 
sophistication that the area has been 
in short measure of. even judged by 
South Pacific standards. 


The Trial of 
JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 

S* O. F. BRANDON 42s * 


In tt brilliantly original and scholarly 
study Professor Brahdon critically 
. examines the events that led to the 
death of Jesus and radically 
reassesses many traditionally held 
Interpretation's. 


RADICAL REACTION 


jpswsSs j— - PP : — « - 

S-snsr r, <•« ^ ^ ** ^ ^ v ke 

fulHIImg ihe most primitive needs, Consider this e Mmo le- “L choreoarnohers ,71 „ as ,L nf ti* '.“V'owng. it beg.nlife»»» WM- nnother : recent book upon an lm- 
and hds msisteiitly urged by some °f immersed in a reality that is imnrpt' twitching boredom little enlivearf^-iK?-* 1 ^ ss . erl . allon ’ hnd became a Ph.D. perial subject, Mr. Alan Sandisons 
his fellow^prisoners to give up his sive Tnd "mmediate & tELTStd Side, '• h lmd ^ <lown with those The Wheel of Empire, this long and 

bourgeois tdeas : “ He is thus thrown ™T! P“-:."=-L h 1i in J??' in American SlisSSf t fool " 0, «, hatf of them un- original work seems to offer hope 

Sj” "JSF**** • would seem to be eomnarin'e hh?te Mr. Mueiier frequentii' *5“ that writing ip the English um»-rs,. 


Batsford 


famdy situation, with parents and 
elder brother and sisters." The intro- 
Jected social commands then exert a 
disrupting “thawing 1 ^ effect on his 
old social ego, while the new super- 
ego impositions “ freeze " into place. 
It may all be true, but it calls up a 
dire picture of family life. 

Whether its psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations arc valid or not. this is an 
alarming book. The authors are sin- 
cere, experienced psychiatrists who 
know their feliow-Germans well. 


wouia seem to be comparing hini fo 
a rutting hippopotamus in a muddy 
tropical pond; but no, if one looks 
more closely, he is not even a living 
being but a mere “ situation “ 

Again: “What is actually com- 
municated in art is a sensual and 
creative enlargement of our percep- 
tion of human existence, morally and 
intellectually, both emotional and 
otherwise." Not fun, or delight, or 
understanding. 

And yet again : " The poem be- 


ilic more prominent radical move- 
ments and spokesmen — tlie Fabians, 
the Ethical Movement, Hobson, 
Mary Kingsley. John Holt of Liver- 
pool, E. D. Mordl. These forces 
were by no means unanimous, except 
in their earnestness, and their argu- 
ments were more often practical than 
moral: bill seen in hindsight their 
ceaseless, intelligent prodding seems 
more formidable than Ihe huge pom- 


New Editions of Standard 
Bibliographies 

Bibliography of Monaco 1969 
A new augmented edition of this 
authoritative guide compiled by 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and first 
published in 1 961 .30/- 

Bibliography of Iran 1969 
The Fifth Edition of this standard p 
reference guide to traditional Persian 
studies and to the study of modern 
Iran, completely revised under the 
personal supervision of the original 
compiler, Geoffrey Handley-Taylor, 
FRSL. This new edition will include 
the original memoir of his Imperial 
Majesty, the Shahanshah of Iran, by 
Ardeshir Zahedi, the Iranian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 50/- 


minized «iUiik umhnk It- k wy excludes Futuh. wild Imperialism ot me f nC 'ide of ihc imnerinl structure 

if " ■<* »« ■« <««««*- ^ rss ss? STC'-t) 

M. .« Ca«S==M«. ™wnbu,ed signihcunliy .0 * 

-rV f Hk . mi ^eading. Critics, of Empire is a Mr. Porter says, the response was collapse. 

fh*. drawings illustrate ^ , striking firM book bv a Gimbritloc 'to prow more telling than the chal- Mr. Porter passes no judgment, . bi»t 

^sumption that reems f0 ‘JjJ (3 u ^ with & gift of exposition and lenge, and though the opponents of sums it all up in an admirable little 
this work that though hearty endless diligence P It is a very Empire in those days were few and epilogue— a chapter which since it 

be aught to appreciate good book indeed^ Mr Porter's mostly ineffective, still they were an actual Ii contains two and a ha|f 

tl iu !“ ,Cr 'V rnX r^d^ Wrl s tin B i ’ 1 worKay from the nor- Sicrestiig set of people, with pages without a xingle fuolnote .s 
IT. S turgid lly : he even makes seminal ideas.; . _ M 


Thev detof in thJ " . ' comes one of th e most efficient P n f™ ii u- ,U,C, V. v ™g is worlds atvay. from the nor- interesting set ol people, wim pages wnnorn a » 

slSSSSS s^wriSr. 
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Books From 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

IMAGE AND SYMBOL IN 
THE SACRED POETRY OF 
RICHARD CRASHAW 

By George Walton Williams 
“In spite of the modesty of its 
undertaking, this is a very useful 
Look. Its purpose the author 
explains in his preface: 'This 
study offers a catalogue raisonne 
of the symbolic imagery in tire 
sacred poetry of Richard Cra- 
sh aw. It embodies the results 
of an intensive rather Ilian ex- 
tensive analysis of the sacred 
poems attempting to discover the 
breadth of moaning that the 
religious symbols had for Cra- 
si law and to show how the 
several symbols and poorns in- 
terrelate . . . Altogether this is 
a very valuable and interesting 
In 'Ok." — HELEN C. WHITE 
. . estp esplendijlo esliidio 
CANDIDO PEREZ GAL- 
LI.GO footnotes. Bibliography, 
Index 

« • 151 pp. SBN 87M9-087-4 SS 95 

POEMS 

By Ennis Rees 
A selection of the poems yvritten 
over the past fifteen years. The 
book is divided into two parts, 
'■Poems" and ‘Tables." "Rees 
crystallizes the delight of the 
day-to-day into manifold verse 
forms ranging from nineteenth- 
century sound patterns to mod- 
ern idiom." — POET AND CRITIC. 

vii ; JOB pp. 5BN 87249 095-5 *2.75 

WE NEVER MAKE 
MISTAKES 

By Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
Translated from the Russian and 
with an introductory essay by 
Paul W. Blackstock. Two moving 
short novels, "An Incident at 
Krechetovka Station" and "In 
Matryona's House," by the 
author of ONE DAY IN THE LIFE 
OF IVAN DENISOVICH and THE 
FIRST CIRCLE. "Two more , , , 
shnrply etched and deeply 
humanistic stories by Solzhenit- 
syn." — Harrison E. Salisbury, 
NEW YORK TIMES. 


kix l 100 pp. Illustrated, Glossary 

*3 75 


i >yw mi. in 

SBN 87249-090 4 

DYNAMICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 

'By Charles E. Edwards 
An appraisal of the forces that 
have influenced the domestic 
automobile industry since World 
•War ll. with attention focused 
upon the struggle of the Inde 
pendents for survival and profit 
ability. 

xlll-i 297 pp. 24 tables and 2 charts 
Poatnoles. Bibliography, Jnd«x 
SBN 87249 097.1 “ * % fi . 7S 

LORD DARTMOUTH AND 
THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

By B. D. Bargar 
A different interpretation of 
events preceding the American 
Revolution which points up in- 
fluences that led to the dramatic 
climax of the struggle Involving 
England's . thirteen American 
colonies. 

■* J 219 pp. Fool notes. Bibliography 
Indu* SBN 87249-lQQ-B *10(fd 

|a variable at batter bookstores 

~ reprwnfalfws: 

TViiiixnrfffHtfo Book Sonfcr. Ltd. 
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E. M. Forster 
at Ninety 

!'■ M- Forster was ninety yesterday. He would 
mu wish to be eulogized. Indeed it has been his 
siaiditai refusal to be great (liar has made him 
wliiit he is. In a time that hus loo often praised 
the superhuman while it practised the inhuman, 
I 'Order has held out for the unlieruic virtues— 
mleranw. good temper, sympathy, personal 
rcliitionsJiips, pleasure, love. These values define 
his work as they have filled his life ; and the 
work and life tire alike, so filled with the personality 
of the mn n ihat no proper criticism will .separate 
them. For Forster docs not believe, as oilier 
influential writers of our lime have believed in 
the impersonality of art. Everything that is most 
personal lie has delobiated, and in his own voice. 
In his novels the good characters have his own 
best qualities, and the wicked ones are wicked 
Ixcuiisc they are tin- Forsterian— tlfcy do not fed, 
they cunnot love. And the essays say the same 
things, amt in the same voice that speaks from the 
novels and stories; Forster himself exists in his 
hooks more vividly than any diameter he invented. 

The morality now seems a biiold-rHshinnod, the 
liiilh in right reelings belongs to another, more 
trusting, time. Forster thinks it worse tu be 
unfeeling Ihnn to be sentimental, and conse- 
quently comes sometimes to the edge of semi- 


■ncnUity, hui never close to callousness. i Enter 
genet a i ions have i\'\cim.\I his f.iiih. not. pet hups, 
lo their own good.) And ill at qinet authorial 
voice, speaking up in remind us that what we 
are reading is a story with a motal. ihat, i«m. is 
■a device I'min the past. Min though ihe morality 
mid i he technique are old-fasliioiieil, they are also 
resisstiring ; because we can trust I orsicr to 
commit hi in.se 1 1 nn the moral issues of his inven- 
tions, we can trust him in other things. 

Il is not, after all, surprising that the novels 
should be old-lushioncd : they ate a voting mail's 
hooks ihat have grown old with him. and all hui 
one belong lo Ihe Edvvuulian era more than 
fifty years ago. No oilier novelist has had a career 
quite like Forster's : not simply because it was. 
us lar as we know, completed when lie was forty- 
live— many important writers have died earlier- - 
but because in those lew creaiive yea is lie wrote 
so few novels, and hecause those lew have been 
carried, as it were, into the present by the lung life 
of their author. It is difficult to imagine the 
stale of Forster’s reputation if; say. he hud died 
when Edward VII did, or even in 1924. after his 
Iasi novel was written, but we may guess that the 
earlier books, at least, would have retained i heir 
period costumes, and would be read now for what 
they are— Ihe best novels, after Conrad’s, of a 
remote decade. 

Forster himself has described them as peri. id 
Pieces, out of a lost prewar world. "I had been 
accustomed ”, he said, in write about the old- 
fiishioned world with its homes and its family 
life and its comparative peace. All that 
went, and though I can iliink about Ihe new 
world I cannot put it into fiction.'' It is perhaps 
pnitly hecause ol their remoteness dial he has 
hcen able to judge his books with such objectivity. 
He lias placed his own work on the second level 
of novels, among the good but not great, and 
he has had his reasons : "In no book ", he said, 

have I got down more than ihe people I like, the 
person i think I am, and ihe people who irritate me 
This puis mo among ihe large bodv of authors who 
are not really novelists, .and have in gC i on as best 
they cun with these ilirec categories. We luve not 
t ho power of observing Hie Variety or life and describing 
it dispassionately. 

This judgment seems just, on the whole, but 
on one book il is surely roo severe, and loo 
modest : most or Forster's readers would agree 
that A Passant* to India should ho raised from 
this second level of achievement, for in that 
novel Forsicr did escape his Edwardian limitations 
and wrote a great book. 

But Forster's place in his lime cannot be 




love ol England ; as a man m t.eueis he t'ttaeuy a- ■* 
eiicnuniged younyei wriieis and lulcratcd |,rinL ' Css W!,s llH i extremely 

curiosity of Iiis ailmiiers. He is a disarm* iMiLpoken pe»snn. noted lor her lack 

casual and old-fashioned liicrv %£**■<* ™ ??. d toT'nlhi 

ne vert lieloss m |.: k ' *' manv Jilhcullics beselluig liei path »l 

iLU.miL less made Ins ended ideas cunt;, k p ni „i ; ,„ court die had of neccs- 

lenniuology ; his l.v/v, /v m //(«•.. W is ; L acquired at least a modicum of 
attacked by academic ci ilk's hui his noiioj». ; jjsciclion. Moreover, she was a child 
fiat ami round churncfcrv and of ihe caiiiii 'writing lo a parent, a subject writing 
of plol are a pan of ihe way those sj-'to a sovereign , it behoved her occa- 
critics talk about liciion. in all his roles heHonaJlv to mind her words, 
kind, generous, modest ; if he Ini* nor been qu|- The Queen, on ihe contrary, felt 



Rt n » i r I t'l l OKI) (Editor) : Dearest Mama. Letters between 
Queen Victoria and the Crown Princess of Prussia. J 86] -1864. 
372pp. Evans, t'.i .?.v. 


the embodiment of the liher.d imagination, be 
still the hero of ihe liberal heart. 


herself free when writing lo her 
daughter to say exactly what she 


Letters 


Perhaps we should add one more role— Fourtbought. and she said il with a curious 
tlic-realist, the man win* has heen able to ai^ sck ° r inhibition. Mr. Roger Fiil- 
whnt could not be altered, and do it with itj«- fad. the editor of the letters, describes 

Hc has regretted Ihe changes that Itave oJf" “ “ ,htf m ‘\ re !l ™phshed and 
lnlan ,L a „ ,,mi, • I. ..Ihe more graphic of the two letler- 

tnken he wo, Id hc grew up in. and he would; Mjlm « ‘ - Accomplished " is per- 

doubi have preferred that the Edwardian Asetf^ n «.i ihe hesl word lo use of a 
lasted. Rut he does noi pretend lluii it has. Tj ftr ile; as a n less as Queen Victoria: 
end oi the Edwardian calm cosi him his era!" graphic ", however, is an excellent 
imagination, and lie has not disguised his Kpdesciipiion of the letters which 
but he has accepted hotli the cosi and the re^^P^nred so copiously front her pen. 
because they were true. He vva.s saddened bye' Dmat Mama covers the period 
passing uf the rural heri luge of his childhood, u/rom 1X61 to I8ft4. In a noble 
he has accepted ihe spreading red rust of ^phrase Mr. Fulford describes this 
cities; like the chu racier m tn/ic St tinnier, w rrts pondenLc as "dominated by 
knows (hat ** much of ihe earth must be dnlii^ 16 . l,f '■icalh Grief 

commercial, and that to revolt against hufc. r ht ', P [’ ncc ( onsort. the 

tor'man^n ’ih^lTi ^ cons,t,0 ' < : li lh 'r *J^husb,ind of ihe other, is the first' and 
Tor man m the post-atomic wo, Id. he judged *« ttlom in iin i jheme. The eailiest 
the odds were against him ; but ii Inis not occtirtWr included is dated December 
to him to look for consolations in a future wiS, ISM. four days after his death, 
seems to oiler none*.; lie prefers to live int™ r - Fulford rightly stresses the fact 
real present, however dishemlening ihsil present? 1 ’®!, although today the Queen’s 

— . . jibsorption in her grief may appear 

“A work of love and gratitude'' to m/. no1 on| V .incomprehensible but 
H. M. Forster’s ninetieth hinhdav wax publ#£ . l . I irn,al ing **. her contempor- 
yesterday by Edward Arnold. Edited by OlC 1 ?' “id, no! consider her behaviour 
Slallybrass, Aspects oi fl. A/, f oruer |£2 2s.) e,, J K ' r s "ange or extravagant: 
interesting syni^isiuni of essa vs and reminisceri t JJ c . nme,ccn th century relished a 
by Benjamin Britten f I msicr and Music "),Jtv CCOl V ing ' t,ow ‘*f feeling and would 
Ailotl ("Forster and Broadcasting"), Wilkf* 1 ^ |, f cn Unified had it heen lack - 
Plomer I" Forster as a l : i ieml l-.lizaheih Bow"®; . , - : . l *x , r on there were lo be loud 
Malcolm Bradbury. W. i. II. Sprott and oiIk"', J us,| hed protests against her re- 

K l ° “ nwr S° f |n[ " seclusion, hut 
J3,'. he . ear,y (l:i - Vs ol bereavement her 
J titude W a N regarded as a perfectly 
proper and natural one. 


ma nu scripts by Welshmen who write in 
l-.ni{Iish is now mainly ihe responsibility 
of ihe Welsh Arts Council. During ii* 
man aura I jcur. Lhe Council's Literature 

, - e p^Puriment has established iis own Cnl- 

arlicjc on Jack Squire (December 19i he lection of Manuscripts hy Analo-Welsh 
writes: Bloomsbury and the Sitwells Writers which includes ilenis by Dylaii 


JACK SQUIRE 

Sir,- In Mr. Pryce-Jones's interest ins 


chiding your reviewer fur his opinion 
of the I.eRoi Jones case 1 “ trial by 
poetry "I. Since ihis is rclcvnnl lo ihe 
American Center of P.E.N. may I com- 
ment briefly ? 

Soon after Mr. Jones was sentenced 
1 published u statement in the New York 
/uni'v.i January K. I‘)AX); its last nara- 

■■rnisli si: * * 


first met Jack Squire in J91 5 on the /Veir the Welsh Arls Councif have therefore 
Stalesnuw ■ it was the beginninu of a divided the responsibility for the col- 
friendship which lasted until his death, lection of Welsh and Anglo-Welsh 
Wc 5uw him often when we lived in manuscripts respectively. Our motive 
Richmond and he on Chiswick Mall. To < Particularly with those by Anglo-Welsh 
Ntiy that we— or indeed anyone labelled writers since. Tortunnlely, there is no 
Bloomsbury— disliked him is ludicrously market for Welsh material outside the 
untrue, rhe last time I saw him wns C'chic countries) is precisely that of 
not icing before Ins death. For years he Mr. Philip Larkin and his gallnni oum- 
R r ‘1® 1 h . , , s i cr,c 5 eI ,eam . Ihe inva- miUee: we believe that die manuscripts 
IMS. IO K-Odmctl to play our local learn df our creative writers, whether in 
on ihe August Bank Holiday, and I Welsh or English, should be preserved 

iions M o ^s H c ENr- 

Lm.^iiJ IheyToId 1 wn! Cri^dil? Afl ' Museum P1 ‘ ,tc ' 

too depressed and ailing to come He 

lived about fifteen miles from Rodmell LEROI JONES 

and l rang lum up and asked him 


whether he would not like me to drive 
over and bring him to watch the match. 
He vva s immensely pleased and we had a 
Pleasant afternoon together watching the 
cricket and recalling, as he liked Lo du. 
’■ F el,e r and younger days. It was .the 
last time I saw him. I doubt whether he 
ever hm] an enemy (except himself ) nnd 
I CHimot imagine anyone — even a Sit- 
well— disliking bun. 

LEONARD WOOI.F. 

Monk’s House. Rodmell, Lewes, 
Sussex. ’ 

MANUSCRIPTS MARKET 

Sir.-?! would be grateful if vuu 
Allowed me to point out to your readers 
and to the writer of Commentary 

iSnn lb<: /w', 6) , th u ,he National. 
Librari of Wales has been col lee line the 
manusenpts ni Welsh writers since the 
establishment of its Manuscripts Depart- 
j".? 11 in . ,IJfl7 ' Indeed, the National 
“ ma B n ‘ ficen l tolled ion in 
whiLh the fifteen centuries of uur 
country s hreraiure, including the pre- 
Muit, are well represented. 

rhey iboulil also be informed that 
while the National Library of Wales has 

XT’ wJm Pil ^ er5 of 5evcr «l eminent ■ 

Anglo- Welsh u nu-rc th.. _ - 


Sir. -Yuu have published a letter 
from Juscpli T. Shipley (December 12i 


With fills Issue, as readers will 
Imvc noticed, wc are introducing 
certain typographical changes, 
with ihe object of making our lav- 
out more flexible and attractive. 
Advertising disappears from the 
Iront pnge. Our masthead has 
been redesigned and now makes 
omclal acknowledgment of 
our shorthand title, TLS. There 
will he rather more pictures than 
we have used in the past and a 
variable column measure will be 
employed for main features. This 
week * issue embodies the first 
stages in an extensive redesigning 
of the journal. Since If is thirty 
years since we last enjoyed a 
.transformation of (his kind, we 
are confident that the Innovations 
wnibring fito'rWio touch with 
a still wider public. The essential 
character of the journal will noi. 
of course, be altered. 


disapproval of a literary work of (lie 
ncciised tor convicted). This is n serious 
assault on freedom of expression, a right 
not only of every writer but of every 
American citizen, as slated in the First 
Article of the United Slates Constiiu 
lion." 

. . . ,l1 * *y* For/ Times (January 

III Mr. Shipley replied with arguments 
similar to those in his letter to you. 
P.E.N.'s protest was eloquently sup- 
ported hy ail editorial in Publishers 
H I'fklvi January 1.4). 

Incidentally, Mr. Shipley is a member 
of P.E.N.; Mr. Jones is not. Wc defend 
the principle nf freedom of literary ex- 
pression regardless of the people in- 
volved. 

ROBERT HALSBAND. 

American Center. P.F..N., 156 Fifth 
Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10010. U.S.A. 

i P- '^i*~ ' ncws s,l ‘ ry i Usl Published in 
the New ) „rk ritih-x states that on 
December .2.1 the Court nf Appeals in 
New Jersey has reversed Mr. Jones’s 
conviction because "(he trial judge’s 
charge to \ Ihe jury was improper and 
prejudicial . Thus die sentence pro- 

rrnX-3’"™' 1 Mr - Jnn “ in 


Uvckworth Rooks 


to 



If the Queen’s display of mourning 
Will appears excessive, it should be 
remembered that she had very spe- 
sial cause for woe over and above hoi 
intense sorrow for the loss of her hits- 
wnu. Her situation was grievous even 
wyaiul the common lot of widows; 
jasshc herself wrote, "A woman in 


Prituv Alfred, Match I Sf>J 
( Reprothtced from Dearest Mama) 




Ursula Vauuiian Williams 


i. ■ " In lhe ninciccnlh 

gentury .says Mr. Fulford, "lhe 
°f women depended 
|oh' then- husbands as an tuilumalnn 
gn its clockwork." Queen Victoria 


NOT IN FRONT OF 
THE LADIES 

"I hesitate to carp, however 
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hail m» one else in whom she could 
unburden herself. The Prince Con- 
son's death had left her on a very 
lonely eminence. Royalty are almost 
inevitably cut off from intimate con- 
tacts outside their own royal circle; 
for Queen Victoria that circle was 
almost non-existent. Her mother had 
died nine months before the Prince 
Consort's death. Brothers or sisters 
of her own she hud none ; her half- 
sister "Feu ", Princess of Hohenlohe- 
f.nngcnburg, was her elder by twelve 
years. In England, apart from her 
own unmarried children, her only 
near relations were the Cambridge 
cousins, whom she found uncon- 
genial. (Several of these letters are 
concerned with the business of find- 
ing a husband for the pleasing but 
piump Princess Mary Adelaide of 
Cambridge, "poor Mary", whose 
stoutness made her something of 
a drug on (he matrimonial mar- 
ket.) In spite of Ihe enormous 
rainiilea lions of the Saxe-Coburg- 
Golhu iainilv, the Prince Con- 
sort had also been curiously devoid 
of near relations. Ernst, Duke 
of Saxe -Coburg, was hardly a 
brother-in-law in whom the 
Queen would wish io confide: in 
fact, apart from the Crown Princess, 
of all her family the only person 
to whom the Queen could write 
intimately was her uncle, Leopold, 
King of ihe Belgians, already in 1861 
u iick and aging man. 

The Crown Princess was only 
tweniv-onc al the lime ol her father's 
death, but in spile of her youth she 
was mi ideal mafidante for the Queen. 
This daughter was the one of the 
Prince Consort's children who most 
resembled him bolh in character and 
in intellect -"iny own dear child", 
the Queen called her, "so worthy of 
him. so like him in mind"— -and for 
that reason she was the peison bcsl 
able to undersiand and share in the 
Queen V sorrow, appreciating as fully 
as, she did the value of what they 


Fulford writes, " she was anguished 
hy her father’s loss Yet she never 
puts herself forward, never, in the 
pain of her own loss, forgets the 
primacy of her mother's grief. 

To Lhe Queen, on the contrary, 
other people's sorrows appeared in- 
fin itc.sima I in comparison with her 
own. This selfish absorption in woe 
is pa rlieu larly apparent in her 
description of the wedding of her 
second daughter. Princess Alice: 

Poor Alice's wedding (more like a 
funeral than a wcddingi is over and she 
i.s a wife ! I say tied bless her, though 
a dagger is plunged in my own bleeding 
desolate heart when I hear from her this 
morning that the is “ proud and happy " 
to be Louis' wife ! I feel what 1 had, 
what I had hoped to have for at least 
twenty years more, and what I can only 
liHve in another world again. 

An affectionate mother could surely 
hc expected lo think less of her 
own bleeding desolate heart and 
more ol ilie feelings of the 
bride whose wedding day was so 
overshadowed. I Overshadowed _ it 
wns, without a doubt ; the officiating 
Archbishop had tears running down 
his checks, while the bride's brother 
Prince Alfred, "sobbed all through 
and a flerwnrels- d read fully ’’.) To- 
wards her eldest daughter too the 
Queen often failed in sympathy. The 
Crown Princess had been advised by 
her doctors to wait al least iwo ycaTS 
before having a fourth child. Very 
naturally the Queen was upset lo 
learn, eighteen months after the birth 
of Prince Henry, that the Princess was 
once again pregnant ; nevertheless, 
her reaction to this news need not 
have been the supremely egotistic re- 
mark. " I little needed this additional 
anxiety in my present sorrow and 
worry *'. 

Delighted is the Crown Princess 
was at ’the prospect of another baby, 
she cannot have been exactly cheered 
by reading in fief mother’s letter that 
'* the anxietic-, and iruubles— not lo 


ow.iits viiit ". ‘Fit ibis fijnnmy cum- 
nieni ihe (.ftiivu .iilded the ominously 
prophetic ii-m.nl.. "'Ons especially 
ate far more -.iinow lluii jny Some 
of the mi i .I K<iic.hin l> passages in 
Ihese loueis .lie l. nice i lied with the 
Frown i'nnci .s-. .nixicty for her 
eldest soil, aftci wauls Kuiicr Wil- 
helm II. Mu- liny hail much . to 
am lend against . nut merely was lie 
hum with ,t withered arm. but as a 
child he also mi! I' eicd from sonic 
foi in of paralysis of lhe nock 
muscles. ( >ne of the worst trials his 
mother h.u! in ht.ir was the obstinate 
refusal of the German doctors 
lo try any of ihe remedies she 
herself belies al in and their 
ilelcrminaiion in persevere with 
methods she considered unwise 
or positively h.umUil. In vain did 
she urge sea-hat hinq or electrical 
treatment ; they persisted instead in 
the use of a formidable '* machine ’’, 
tormenting ihe little boy so much 
that, not unnaturally, hc became 
"cross and difficult to manage ", Yet, 
when every possible allowance has 
been made for " Willie ", it must be 
admitted that he was an odious child. 
According lo I ntiy Longford, at the 
Prince of Wales's wedding, when 
standing next lo his youthful uncles. 
Prince Leopold and Prince Arthur, 
who were wearing l lie kilt, "he sank 
his baby teeth into their bare knees". 
On the way home lo Germany hc 
behaved equally badly; the Crown 
Princess tells Queen Victoria that he 
had addressed their fellow-traveller. 
Princess Frederick of the Nether- 
lands, as " ugly monkey 
Queen Victoria's difiieulties with 
her own suns centred on the 
Prince of Wales. Prince Alfred, or 
" Alfic ”, had an unfair advantage 
over his brother; his remarkable re- 
semblance to the Prince Consort, 
not apparent in the curious 
photograph reproduced among the 
illustration-, (and on this page), 
allowed him to get away with any- 
thing and everything. " Oh, the bitter 
anguish that fid lowed Alfic's conduct 
is far worse than Bertie's ”, the 
Queen exclaimed cllipliciilly in the 
first shock of discovering that, like 
his brother. Prince Alfred hud had an 
affair with a woman, bill only a month 
later she wrote or him as being " .such 
an amiable companion '*. Obviously 
she could not resist the appeal of “ his 
wonderful likeness to adored Papa ”, 
which she described as being " very 
comforting and soothing to me ", 

The Queen's reaction lo Ihe Prince 
of Wales was very different; she re- 
fers to his presence near her as " a 
constant contact which is more Ilian 
ever unbearable to me The Prin- 
cess Royal, on the contrary, showed 
deep sympathy and affection towards 
her eldest brother. She wai the prime 
mover in the scheme to arrange a 
marriage between him and_ Priucess 
Alexandra of Denmark. This Danish 
beauty was the very last person a 
Prussian princess might be expected 
to select as n bride for the Prince 
of Wales, since Prussia and Denmark 
were at daggers drawn over the 
question of Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Crown Princess, however, was warm- 
hearted enough (o put her brother’s 
happiness above any political con- 
siderations. and wise enough to see 
that his happiness could best be 
secured by marriage with Princess 
Alexandra. It is fascinating to watch 
the beauty, charm and genuine good- 
ness of this sixteen -year-old ginl first 
conquering ail Ihe doubts and objec- 
tions of the Crown Princess and her 
Prussian husband, then -subjugating 
Queen Victoria herself, who in the 
matter of Schleswig-Holstein was 
nearly as pru-German as her 
daughter. 

"The Schleswig-Holstein question 
was, in its essentials, not especially 
complex or difficult except to those 
who wish to avoid unravelling 
them.” Thus does Mr- Fulford dis- 
miss Palmerston’s famous remark 
that only three people had ever been 
able to understand its intricacies: the 
Prince Consort, who was dead, a 
German professor who was mad, and 
Palmerston himself, who had forgot- 
ten all about it. In his own lucid 
but slightly superficial summary of 
Ihe problem, Mr. Fulford omits the 
important point that because a docu- 
ment signed as long ago as 1481 had 
declared that Schleswig and Holstein 
were to remain '* forever undivided ", 
for nearly four centuries the two 
Duchies had been regarded as part- 
ners in an indissoluble union whom 
no man might put Asunder. 

Naturally enough the Princess 
Royal was a strong supporter of Ihe 
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licutl ami synipaLliiL'% arc all Ger- 
man". displayed unexpected impui- 
(ialnv In a Icltei dated January 27. 
JXM. jii-l be fuif I he outbreak ol 
vvai between Piuviia and LJonmaik. 
she uise, a remark a bl> wise and fair 
sriiunuu 'i of the situation as it con- 
cerned England : 

I l Miulcm i) the li call of *52 coni- 
l»|clcl>, hilt IHKV signed, we cannot np- 
SI-1 1 1 withniil jir.t Hying Hint h> wan 
In main lain it . . . Where I do Manic 
ticrnKiny is »n their wanlinu the two 
jcre.ii Powers !<■ break tlieir engase- 
incnh. ami in not heiiiu eon tent with all 
(he lights ol the Duchies being obtained. 
The* have mixed lip the two q nest ions, 
and gone so violently mail upon the sub- 
ject that they lose sight of the Tar 
greater es iK which nia) he prod need he 
provoking war And depend upon it, 
tli.it the want of forcbcaranec towards 
the King of Denmark now that he 
means to do all he can. at ilie risk n I mo si 
oi his crown will and must have u very 
Kid elicit in I ; tiro pc and injure the just 
cause oi Germany. 

I caving aside their feelings on the 
Schleswig- 1 1 olsli-in issue, il is curious 
to 1 1 ml the Crown Princess of Prussia 
so passionately pm-English in Jicr 
sympathies, the Queen of England ns 
passionately pro-German. " Pray, 
deaiesl ", Queen Vic tor in writes to 
tier .daughter, “when you write to 
Bertie and Allie don't write with fran- 
tic adoration of the Nnvy and sdl Eng- 
lish feelings for our sole object is 
In smooth that down and to German- 
i/.c them ! " But although the Crown 
Princess was tui enthusiastic anglo- 
philc. to judge from these Idlers she 
look little or no interest in English 
home politics. There are countless 
references m the internal situation 
in Germany: nu| a single one either 
by I he Queen nr the Princess to Eng- 
lish political affairs. Admittedly the 
years' from 18fil to 1864 were not 
entiling ones in English polities; 
nevertheless the omission is an odd 
one. 

Almost the only current event of 
any sort in England to be mentioned 
i>, thif controversy over Dr. Colensos 
views on Old Testament criticism, 
Being deeply religions women, the 
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the ceramics. 'I hey ,uc mosaics nf ihe 
Bursa type and cover the op I side 
walls. 

He is misleading about the vaults 
under the tower of Isaac Angclus 
which can he seen by daylight 
although their approach is dark, and 
he is confused about the two 
Bcdcstcn in the Covered Bazaar and 
also that of Muhmcl II at Galaln. The 
Uclediye has n large, ctlicient, and 
very helpful map service, contrary to 
Mr. Pereira's opinion : his own maps 
arc inexcusably poor. 


Many details are incorrect. Davut which record Ihe surface of events 
Aga had been dead ten years in IStW during the past century and a half, 


A contemporary drawing aj the funeral of the Prince Consort 
( Reprotlnced from Dearest Mama) 


Queen and the Princess were natur- 
ally interested in such matters. Al- 
though they both supported Colcnso 
against the conservative elements, in 
Ihe Church, the Princess was in 
fact far more " advanced " iu, her. 
religious views than was her mother. 
A passage, from a letter dated April 


1 1, 1863, suggests that, had she lived civilization. 


face on the world and we liuve left our 
Church as it were in uncivilized times of 
cruelly and ignorance. Wc huve let in 
the light of truth on all else; our pure 
religion, the lirsi of all working princi- 
ples, wo hiive been satisfied to leave 
surrounded with institutions which w$re 
good in their time, but which now 
are not 'in accordance with the stale of 


nowadays, she would have been a 
disciple of the Bishop of \Voolwich: 

Slcum and electricity have pul a new 


The editing of private letters, es- 
pecially the private letters of royally, 
presents many und peculiar problems. 


Mr. Fulford quotes :iu article in the 
TLS which pointed out " the 
unsuitability of treating family let- 
ters with the full paraphernalia of 
scholarship". The difficulty is to 
decide how far it is permissible Jo 
alter, to omit, to simplify in 
order to make a readable book. 
Most editors of Queen Victoria's 
letters have retained at least a 
little of her copiouc underlining: 
Mr. Fulford has decided to omit it 
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Queen about it ”, and secondly "Z l W 

constant sprinkling of italics ' W|1 ;I: nay mm ivn 
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writers. Queen Alexandra in parti, ; 
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edited (hc.c imporlanl and Lnlcredh* muddy. But he d.we ijo under Galeki Ueledtye has a large, elhe.enl, and 
letters l ie writes • • bridge instead of just walking over it. very helpful map service, contrary to 

! He uses the walls as a recurrent Mr. Pereira's opinion : his own maps 
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tisla ", she menus the Queen of Pru^ order and without itineraries. The bad °ccn dead ten years in ‘ 50f> 

the Grand Duchess of Mci-klcakt' hk u,hi^i u ion miu h and Hayrellin was not Ihe architect 

Slrclilz. or Lad, Au«rUa W“” lp !“' , » “ fh * of Boyazil but Vakup Sah ibfl Sullau 

must search ihhgcnlly till lie (IndTtic- for him and ihe result is a resilcss * ^ _ 

son’s lines written for the Ductait u uo l w j|h ihe ingredients of a rou- -^h. The sarcophagus of the Empress 

Kent’s mausoleum ; lie must linin' . . . ...*■ ..... h! . t Irene was removed from the kitchen 

the true meaning of the Crown Pi£- j! n f lravc , bl hh .° J' H of a house opposite Ihe Panlocraior 

cess's terrible partiality for nickoiti' little anecdote and a fit lie description. j Q |-|.,j,j a Sophia sonic years ago. This 

Mr. Fulford is the safest P<^ Srshi/l^ng" the city diSdct bv ,isl f ol 'l d COnlin f ,C ' l - ll ".p rtly ‘ hc 
pilot through these uncharted mi, S, L considering the varied rtl :,n * m ^ ,ccllvc bibliography. 

A fnci-iniiina uloss-irv disootft “ r 1 sonsKienng me vunea ^ OIMOCS which are tainted like 

A tusun.umg glossary uisposest m , 3num enls seriously. There is also ■ ..,u:i A e . <en iial 

the problem or nicknames lced for ., ji^hlhcarted volume widen u , a , ‘pvi 'l .sr t v l , k si nn! 
enables hull lo keep footnotes d« 0 || ecls , etfent i s trades, seels and u M ^rhir . k 

lo an absolute minimum. Only ei slree . n mcs { n(0 one exuberant H s P; 1 , 6 0,1 lL thon, . ,s . . 

nr twice is the reader left sKir " i one cxuocr.ini cnoiJtJl for one lo suppose that he IS 

oi twice is me rc.iucr iUi n » comedy. There may aho be room fur '.r n.««» 

at sen, as. for instance, whenf; g new historv. But books which w 13 "* 11 ® '»■ lb *- rtporK m the Dam- 

Queen asks for photographs of f a t[ emD , 1t , be all these thinus are t arl , on Papers or Underwood s 

late King of Denmark and CoW Sably sketchy and thei? judg- Th , e * \ ,nc l" res "W “ cm 

Danner”, a lady unfamiliar Ion ments irbilr-irv severe, and the book contains many 

English readers. Why Queen Victe , fr , facts, but the author has pretensions 

should wish lopu«ks a pholOK “ r Pcrc,rj , 11 J caves- lu whobrship. 

of the disreputable King Fre&“ < V®PP er « even '* h0mc anecdotes arc His judgments are personal ; other- 
VII wit If the morganatic wife*!, 1 l'**'C overlong. He also speaks of vv j sc bis poverty-stricken passage 
had once been his mistress isaqst good proportions without defining on |-|- ie ; a Sophia, the greatest monu- 
tion that no footnote can bush, wbal be means so that the book be- mcn , j n the city, would be risible. The 
Dearest Mama is a sequel, comes a catalogue of his opinion. The pity j s th.u he treats them seriously. 
Dearest ( hi Id, a .selection of familiar history is potted more n u . M 

letters from the same correspond : adeptly than in some recent works. when .ill these criticisms arc 

which appeared in l‘Jf.4. Ma> wr| ! bul the old tales creak a little when niadc, fstanlud is an introduction to 
expect a thitd volume 7 { eilractcd from their pigcon-ltolcs. « cily which can be conquered only 

I Slum's hookah leaves the mosque of hy an author who has patiently laid 
rSUleyman for Tophunc, for example. s | tf g C i 0 j L for many laborious years. 

[ Kri1»S CI !! , m, i s , pc,li ? 8 T ek [ ur If Mr. Pereira's selection of mono- 
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..late Nicca to Iznik I;U,VC - ^ ,m , c uf view arc 

hi- . , ... . original. It is pleasant to encounter 

His.ippro.ich lo nlcs is personal stfmeimc lvht , ildmils , | iki „ e , or 


THE GREEK NATION 

John Cami*ih m. and Pnmr Shi:iiuari> : Mvilem rVrmr. 42opp. Bcnn. £2 15s. 


Mr. Campbell and Mr. Mum raid of Hellenes which % imply could not 
make a powerful comhiii.il ion, huv- exist. Ii was ihe genius nf Byron (and 
iug acquired between them a wide '® l il 1,0 «‘.'d 111 fairness, ihe wis- 

scholarship and aperkmx- in ihe his- ^ ol " of ‘ •'P.'Jwtra I w l.is'h i ccn S niMd 
, - , ' .. . . .in the common people the true foun- 

loneal, social, religious and ecmonnc d;ililin „ f nisW nation. As the authors 

factors that have gone to the making say. “ ideas about nationality were 
of Greek society. Against this back- not. of course, ihe constructs of the 
ground, the narruLivc of political pimple peasants and shepherds but 

events since independence conics Wi ‘ s lhc ) r ^ ver }$ n y® a 1 ls 

.■ i ■. I l which made independence • possible, 

rclui.vciy ciisily znd can oven be seen Thuir „ llrt| ol<lq p llcm German, 

to be almost of secondary import- Makriyannis, is rightly used as a pri- 
anee. The most interesting chapters of niary source for Ihe values and atli- 
the book are therefore not those ludes of the people whose endurance 
which record Ihe surface of events nnd sense of honour, with all its faults, 
.{mini. Ih- .HMiiiini ,n.t half fi L ,a,| Sf ,na . de P° sslb,e lhc emergence 


and Hayrctlin was not the architect 
of Beya/il but Yakup Sah ibn Sultan 
Sah. The sarcophagus of the Empress 
Irene was removed from the kitchen 
of a house opposite Ihe Panlocraior 
to Hagia Sophia sonic years ago- This 
list could continue. It is partly (he 
result of an unsdcclivc bibliography. 
Sources which arc tainted like 
Inciciyun are listed while essential 
books like Eyice or Gyllius are not. 
His passage on the Chora is odd 
enough for one to suppose that he is 
unaware of ihe reports in (he Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers or Underwood's 
book. These strictures may seem 
severe, and the book contains many 
facts, but the author has pretensions 
to scholarship. 

His judgments arc personal ; other- 
wise his poverty-stricken passage 


dost editors of Queen Victoria’s Dearest ( hi Id, a .selection of w familiar history is potted more 
clters have retained :il least a letters from the same corresponds adeptly than in some recent works, 
itlle of her copious underlining: which appeared in l%4. May \wr : bul the old talcs creak a little when 
dr. Fulford has decided to omit it expect a Ihiul volume 7 j extracted from their pigeon-holes. 

Sinnn's hookah leaves the mosque of 
rSUIcyman for Tophunc. for example. 
[The persistent misspelling of Tckfur 
, it irritating .md, although writing for 
| strangers to Turkey, he does not re- 
late Nicca lo Iznik. 

His approach to (ilex is personal 

ATVr r\ t>nnri7t?1\J .and his observations arc not trust- 

L/ K V-/ E UL IIjLNI worthy. He is inaccurate in his des- 


K. H. Connku.: Irish Peasant Society, 167pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. 35s. 


Irish Peasant Society introduces a 
new dimension into the study of Irish 
SQciuI history. Where other historians 
have dwelt on the rights and wrongs 
of Anglo-Irish relations, Professor 
Kenneth Cpnnell adopts a completely 
differertt (tick and heads for the cen- 


(and potable) form. Poteen-making 
was nol ft romantic affair carried on 
by moonlight but an economic acti- 
vity by which the peasant made ends 
meet In specific areas of the country 
—the western seaboard. Its decline 
after the Famine Was rqftfed' ttrthc 


| . Pokier su t reached its | 
s' peak in the eighteen- gJ 
| . nineties, and isinagni- | 
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tral problems of Irish society in the increased activity of tfie Royal Irish 

late nineteenth century— an over- Constabulary, but also to a growth w . W4 llt . l , a , 

nbundnncc of religion and drink, of prosperity among those who sur- ,jj al t ^ c holding wou 
and a scarcity of sexual endeavour. viVed the rigours of the 1840s. them Either way tl 
The result is a highly original discus- Another essay deals with the spread ] e f t ( ‘h e dominant Hgui 
sion of what may be termed the of ether-drinking in western Ulster, m j g ht have said that ' 
psychopathology of a peasant society, specifically Londonderry and Fcr- for old mert w j t j, y 
In its nstringent tone, nls work makes managh. From the 1850s. Ether was' of one mother's arms, 
a refreshing change from the blarney not very palatable, but it offered a 


get pot a tons enough to put into my 
children's mouths I would be as lmppy 
and content ns any man. 

After the Famine, consolidation of 
holdings became the aim of the 
peasant. This meant that the six 
children of a typical family were 
faced with the choice of emigration, 
or of hanging on at borne in the hope 
that the holding would he left to 
them. Either way the father was 
left the dominant figure. As Yeats 
might have said, that was a country 
for old mert with the young kept out 


a refreshing change from the blarney not very palatable, but it offered it 
of recent books, and non-books, cheap alternative Jo alcohol and the 


about 1916 and alt that. It is a wel- 
come addition to Irish historical 
scholarship. 

Irish historians have come late in 
the day to drink, religion and sex. 
. Novelists have been much more ad- 
. venturous, and readers of Ulysses 
will not need io be reminded of the 
crucial role which these themes play 
in Joyce’s view of Irish life. The 


added attraction dr providing instan- 
taneous drunkenness with no hang- 


Professor Connell's main point is 
that the teaching of the clergy provi- 
ded a supernatural sanction for late 
marriage and that without it the stress 


over to follow. The drinking of ether involved W ould have, proved un- 


was confined to a relatively small 
area, bused on the seven towns of 
Draperslown, Maghcra, Maghera- 
Telt, Cookstown, Pomeroy, Omagh 
and Dungannon. These were small 
towns, they were also towns with a 
Catholic majority. Indeed, Professor 


1 Ulster novelist Brian Moore, in The Connell suggests that ether-drinking 
Loneliness of Miss Judith tiearne, was confined to Catholic small far- 
i looked at drink and religion in the mqrs or peasants. “Smell a man's 
life of ah Irish spinster. More rc- breath and tell his religion", was a 
1 flenlly John McGahern, in bi^ book contemporary catchword. This line . 
: ■■ The Dark, took up, the Joycean thdrne of analysis might , well have been 
I : of masturbalion. ■' Tht Ginger Man pushed farther. It seems not unlikely 
, • went enthusiastically into all these that grqitpk of Catholic peasantry in 
f topics. What Professor Connell this area, who were hard hit econd- 
has done Is to enlarge. the accepted mically in the u'ftermath of urbaniza- 
y spectrum of what constitutes' Irish |' on » sought emotional compensation 
k . history, to deal with subjects which in ether-drinking. 

‘ have been ifiboo. ■ Tfie sober pages of The longest chapter, and the most 
► l fish Historical Studies may well provocative, deals with Catholicism 
benefit from this. In due course, Pro-' and marriage in Ihe period after the 
j lessor Connell may deal with such Famine. . Tne argument here is that 

r 11 fnmtt lit Vmlpnra In ihn rnlinlnn . — I .1 ■ 


acceptable. The rigid training at 
Maynbolh in a Jartscnist tradition 
disposed the clergy lo regard virginity 
as superior to marriage. This out- 
look chimed in with the 'post-Faminc 
outlook on the consolidation of hold- 
ings, and the undesirability of early 
marriage. The circle was completed 
by the fact that many, perhaps most, 
Maynoolh students were the favour- 
ite sons of their family and hcncc 
more than willing to accept their par- 
ents’ wishes. The Puritanism of May- 
nooth reinforced the paternalism of 
the peasantry. 

There is much tu praise and admire 
in .this chapter. Professor Connell 
uses literary sources to great effect 
and tells some marvellous stories 


nis enervations arc not trust- fashionable Ottoman Baroque and 
□ LN [ worthy. He is inaccurate in his des- has sympathy for Niirunsmaniyc. 

.- cription of the panels of the Baghdad Some of the numerous photographs 
■kiosk. Misled by an unexpected Klip me vciy good indeed, especially those 
;in Mambonry, he mentions tiles in of street life. This is appropriate, for 
^tbc mosque of Sokol I u at Azapkapi here, together with an agreeable per- 
ciui reasons. The iinplicationA.Whieh do not cxiNt but ignores the sonality which hc has impressed on 
was that the priest did not rcpify.tUperb collection of his favourite his book, lies Mr. Pereira’s strength, 
peasant attitude but was Jj, Period at the Eski Validc above UskU- The casual traveller new to Istan- 
of » clerical squireen The qiy'daj and also the two remark- hid. who does not know when to re- 

natural lyariscs why, the roleoj|>We ^ panels at the ntosque move his shoes when entering a 

Maynooth-lrmned clergy shown W Ivaz Efendi. He visited mosque, will find this book easy and 

different he fore and after lhcFyH|wih these monuments. He says that cheerful to read. Hc will be undis- 

Pcrhaps Professor Connell doef.ne could not get into the tomb of turbed by profound thoughts but he 
allow .enough for the psyohoMr Mahniut Pasa and so could not see will smell the dust in the air. 
impact of the Famine. A sludji:' ; 
sermons as distinct from novels if *v « 
well lie revealing. 

the point. Professor Council BYZANTINE DICTIONARY 

this particular chapter explicit^! 

a ballon d’essai. Measured ^*«-K^aij8Wessel (Editor): Reallexikon zitr Byzantinischen Kunst. Part IX: 
the discreet pages of C. : 159pp. Part X : pp. 162-319. Stuttgart : Hiersemann. DM30 each. 

Arensbeig and S. T. KimK : 

r*3 M J/| . tU,i ! , / l.^ me two years hav ^ passed since the more easily manageable and hence 

Father hXCv’s New morc salisfaclory-the mim being 


since this can be found cKcwhci e, but 
the interspersed chapters which ana- 
lyse certain persistent elements in the 
Greek character and its material en- 
vironment. It is from these chapters 
that the book derives it* special value, 
and their exceptional merit is clearly 
due equally to bulb authors. 

The first chapter sets out lo define 
the idea of the Greek nation. In (his 
idea, as formulated ul the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, there were 
many strands, some of them inconsis- 
tent. There was die Orthodox Church, 
whose Patriarch was actually known 
as the " leader of the nation ” ; there 
were the influential Greeks who had 
achieved prominence and wealth 
under Turkish rule, whether at Con- 
stantinople, in the Pcloponitese or the 
islands; there were Ihe expatriate 
Greeks in the West, in Russia, or in 
Venice and its colonies; and Ihcre 
was the humanist tradition of Ihe 
*' golden age ”, which bad passed lo 
the West by way of the Italian Renais- 
sance in a Latini/cd form. When these 
various elements began to coalesce 
there was much conflict between 
them, for their aspirations were quite 
different. Westernized Greeks and 
European pliilheHcnes alike were try- 
ing to conjure into existence a nation 


of a Greek nation. 

There follow lour chapters com- 
petently describing the history of 
Greece from the last generation of 
Ottoman rule to the end of the com- 
munist rebellion in i04<>. The authors 
then revert from chronology to 
specialist analysis, in two excellent 
chapters on the Church and the evolu- 
tion of literature. The importance 
of the Church in Greek history has 
often been empha.Ni/ed but never so 
clearly expounded, culminating in the 
startling but -closely reasoned para- 
dox that “it is not an accident that 
the first communist country iva* also 
an Orthodox country ”, Similarly 
Ihcre is a close connexion between 
literary movements and political his- 
tory in Greece, in which the lin- 
guistic controversy plays an incx trie- 
able part. But apart from showing 
the role vance ot; these two chapters lo 
the main theme of the book, these 
connexions should not be over- 
stressed. 

The authors then return lostraight- 


niul m»l easy tu ici.iin. ll is con- 
venient if they aie not iinncccssuitly 
multiplied and if those that pl.iy an 
essential pari are given a clear 
diuraclcri/alion ill ihe reside i\ mind 
from the first moment when they are 
introduced (or should be introduced). 
An accurate index is also desirable, 
und in this respect ihe authois have 
saved themselves ill. No less than, 
five members ol the Ma\ rumikh.it is 
family, spread over four distinct 
generations, appear in ihe hook ; but 
only three of them appear in the 
index. The important figure of Elias 
Tsirimokos first appears, .recording 
to Ihe index, in Papandrcou’s govein- 
men-1 of I %4. In fuel hc first appears 
in the book three years and eight 
pages earlier; and lie ought to 
appear much earlier still, since he 
was one of those “ moderate non- 
communists within E.A.M.” who 
were "defeated in their attempts to 
find a compromise ” in December. 
1944. It would be legitimate lo 
regard all these intricate personalities 
as tiresome distract ions, but in That 
case one should not attempt this kind 
nf political history ai all. 

The authors arc hack on surer 
ground in their last three chapters, 
which deal with economic dilemmas, 
nhc Greek countryside, and the City 
and the Stale. Each of these is ably 
done, and the central one on the life 
of the provinces ami mountain vil- 
lage is a masterpiece of sympathetic 
analysis. Taken together, these three 
chapters present a disquieting picture 
of nn unstable and potentially ruinous 
situation for which it is difficult lo 
sec any practicable cure. It is not 
altogether surprising that a consider- 
able proportion of the Greeks should 


forward history, with an account of “J^P 1 *** ,he l^wnment of the 

political c\cnis front the end of the but it would be very surpris- 


polilk-nl events from the end of the 
civil war to the establishment of the 
latest military dictatorship. At this 
point it may be suggested as a critic- 
ism of the authors' technique that they 
are not always as helpful as they 
might be to the inexpert reader. 
Greek names arc long and confusing 


ing indeed if the Colonels were able 
to cure Ihe situation described in the 
Inst hundred pages of the book. Mr. 
Campbell and Mr.Shemml have pro- 
duced a very impressive work of 
scholarship, which phillicllcnes may 
also find very depressing. 


ENOSIS FOR CRETE 


E. Prevhlakis and V. Playanakou-Bekiari : Monuments of Greek History. Vol. (i : The Crctnn Revolt 
1866. Reports of the Greek . Consuls i in Crete. Part 1; April 1866-July 1867. In Greek. 491pp. 
"" Athena University Press. 


In celebration of the centenary of the 
Cretan revolt of 1866, the Research 
Centre for Modern Greek History 
of the University of Athens proposes 
to publish in full the reports of the 
Greek consuls in the island. This 


Greek, were Muslims. These pro- 
portions are strikingly similar to 
those presented' by modern Cyprus, 
which has also taken over the former 
Cretan sobriquet of the great Greek 
island. Like the Cypriots, the 


st. Part IX : 
DM30 each. 


task will call fora further volume of Cr eta ,i s 0 f 1866 paid careful alien 
much the same formidable size as the t j on lo wor id politics, from which 
one under review. There were at the they expected lo derive advantage, 
time two consulates, at Canea and -j-jjc Austro-Prussian war, and the 
Heraklion, and a consular a 8 ei J c y a [ controversy over the Danubian Prin- 
Retimo ; all of them reported at least cipalities, were expected to have a 


\ , .*• ""'"'ioari »{^ nie lwo year * hnve Passed since the more easily manageable and hence with an elaboration ot style ana pro- They j 00 ked also for assistance from 

UnrtSv* 13., . D«W?*P.® arance of Part ci 8 ht ol the Real- morc satisfactory— the same being Iteration of detail characteristic of friendly powers ; the flag under which 

/loirV 1 .tMwkon (reviewed in the TLS on true of Elias Ekklesia Em pore (cal- an ear,ier * >)l? rc * c “ ur . c<1 P er,od of they fought contained the four flags 

( 1 966). where Irish Jansenism ^jJ-Xurnist 3 1 967 1 ■ 1®, i „ \ \ 2 V ^ diplomacy. The result is truly raonu- of Greece, Bri tain, France and R ussia 

gated in a footnote, this b o° k “? P i e .j 0 * f .. ’ ,l marketl th ® com- Ip ry) and Enkolpton. The theme menta i ant i 0 f obvious benefit to his- surrounding the figure of Christ. In 

ly puts the cal among the PgJ ^" on ot ™ first volume. It was Ekphrasis is of a more speculative tor i ans . ft j s not for the casual thi& they wcre disappointed, although 

Nut the least contribution of ^originally proposed to complete the character and is dealt with very satis- rea der, though there is plenty of B f ter the defeat of the revolt it was 

sor Connell is to call a peasisJ’Wter prise in four volumes, each of factorily in the long article devoted casual interest and excitement to be lhe pressur 4 of the Powers that 

peasant, and mean no !!l ree ‘£. four par,s bcjn « t0 iL . . „ found in il. , . , . . obliged the Sultan to grant political 

In contrast, Arcnsbcrg ana e . acn The appearance of The main entries in Part ten are After the creation of the Kingdom concessions to the Christians and an 

mention P 0 ^ints only in^then^ .nme and ten is thus consider- both essentially architectural, for of Greece in 1832 the ‘‘Great Greek Q r ganic Statute providing for some 
r Pcusiinis -sce Farmers d schedule. under the hcading Ephesos the plans island ” of Crete, together ' measure of self-administration. This 

their .text full of refergj^t- 'Part nine contains eleven entries. 0 / churches oalace and town con- ma J oril y,°f ,be Aegean islands and v j c tory in the midst of defeat re- 
farmers who often were l3bwJ_two of them geoaraohicat (Dvinnncl . .. . .. the northern part of the mainland, cembw the niost famous feat of arms 


weekly, and sometimes more often, 
with an elaboration of style and pro- 


diversionary effect on the Sultan. 


farmers 


- - ---- --- r Irtff Tl n I u VI, I anu 

making roads. Professor. Begawan, two dealing with ieono- 

, u ? >’ f P e -'™ n < lb?m« (D»rcka,u d'r Rou 


the peasantry/ f«l amnri« of .he IM Meer 

There is mueh to praise and admire pC ff" ,n ^.Li M 1 ! '™ r| ly lechnical [Email and Enk- 

in .this chapter. Prolcssor Connell , “ cn clNk - n,s " two deal ine wiih nr 

uses literary soureas to great elT«. ■ »" 

and tells some marvellous stories /iqrte with 

about parish priests beating the An annotated and inustrAl^J&jpe 1 

bushes. But in contrast with his lion of Thtfonhilc .Gautiers a J i|r » « theme (Ekp/j- 


bushes. But in contrast with his lion of *1^ hdophile .Gautten ^i^). th t n 

treatment of illicit distillation, his P , eannes has been JS* E ”Z ol P'° n ' ,s 

thesis about Maynooth and the Minard (73 rue du 9o^Dvin U J he on 


pSp « yiofcnee; exemplified in the religion reinforced the economic Maynooth and the Minard 73 rue U especially usefulaVh sum- 

IrJsh addiction to corporal punish- factors which were largely respon- peasa . nlly “ e k ms «nr much open to l.emoinc. Pans 5c. 227 Pf' a number of verv inaSS- 

: ntcr tj Joyce again ! ) and the aggres- sible for a situation in which the Irish qucs r tl ? n - .. Ther P 15 nut Ibe *«"» ‘he first vulunre in u new -sible publications most n7 £ in 

•sive Irish acme of humour. 88 . • peasant married careful distinction over time and “ Interferences ^rls ^ ^ r ^ijWSi ao or R^ssff fha^ El 

Professor fonnel! : begins with a of his European counterparts, though »}">'* St«* awal al «> provides a con«nient 

study of illicit distillation before the before the Famine he had married w "*“y no ® l h remained unchanged art and area scholarly and . .-jK-^nmary, though the basic oublica- 

Fatjiinc. Here his concern is to place' much earlier Before , the S • ^ " mctcc < ,,h . « nlu rV commrni tt ry «„ Ihe text. ^ are more SLTy The 

* potcctt ” in a social ccmtcxt. and sub-division' of. boldine and u.iK. "« variation m trury «tcn r »cn of rt. iconography 


imn sense oi niimour. ' peasant married much later than any Th. c.Vrn,- 7,7 n er crcnces urn j ™ n , an or R US ii 8 n; thai on El might ha v 

rofessor Connell begins with a of his European counterparts, though t fc C M»!Sn ( 3h ™ ■ Ui " i ,0 hc , lu ' , ‘ w , , ' ul * f ’ al V7^k J 1 n!l W'^H awat als ° Provides a convenient formation 
y of illicit disultuiion before the. before the Famine he had married r ^32SSL«fc IICl,S,, l ,S ^2 &rl anU ! , vrc 11 thou 8h the basic pubtica- like Dado 

tine. Here his Uiinrern tc In nl'K'a munh n.jrlior n,.r ir : tnrougnuut Inc nineteenth century comrnrnturv on the text. n« «* n v « 


to it. 

The main enlrics in Part ten are 
both essentially architectural,' for 
under the heading Ephesos the plans 
of. churches, palace and town con- 
stitute the main theme, while under 
that of Epiros the early basilicas at 
Dodona and Nicopoiis are dealt with, 
as well as numerous later churches 
in and around Arta. The treatment 
is scholarly, and these two entries 
(illustrated by numerous text figures) 
serve to give a very complete, con- 
venient. and well-documented survey 
of material which is {spread over a 
Wide series of publications, niany of 
them not very easily accessible. In 
the case of Epiros, however, one 
might have tended to seek for the in- 
formation under individual headings 
like Dodona or Arta, and, as slated 


reader, (hough there is plenty of 
casual interest and excitement to be 
found in it. .... 

After the creation of the KlDgdom 
of Greece in 1832 the “ Great Greek 
island” of Crete, together with-thtf 
majority of the Aegean islands and 
the nonhern part of the mainland, 
remained under the Ottoman Empire. 
For the next twenty years it enjoyed 
considerable prosperity under the rule 
of Mustafa Pasha. There was a brief 
uprising in 1856, but Ismail Pasha, 
who became Governor General in 
1861, did much to recreate the “ gol- 
den age” of 1832 to 1852; even the 
patriotic Cretan editors of this volume 
do not call him oppressive but only 
double-faced. The violence and the 
partial success of the revolt is there- 
fore another example of what ap- 
pears to be an historical rule: that 
revolts and revolutions are less likely 
to break out in times of the greatest 
repression but rather when things are 
going belter. The fact U that in good 


this they were disappointed, although 
after the defeat of the revolt it was 
the pressure of the Powers that 
obliged the Sultan to grant political 
concessions to the Christians and an 
Organic Statute providing for some 
measure of self-administration, This 
victory in the midst of defeat re- 
sembles the most famous feat of arms 
of Ihe revolt which has made memor- 


able the Monastery of Arkadi. Here 
in November, 1866, a small Greek 
force, battered by artillery fire and 
stormed by superior numbers, deli- 
berately blew tip the magazine, 
destroying themselves and many 
times their number of Turks. 

The editing of the documents has 
plainly been skilfully done, the drafts 
where Ihey survive being cohipared 
with the copies sent to Constantin- 
ople and Athens, and variants re- 
corded in footnotes. There is a clear 
and sensible introduction which give's 
a short history of the revolt. For the 
interest of those who read the arlicie 
on “The Colonel’s Greek” in the 
TLS of June 6, it must be recorded 
that not only the consuls of 1866 but 
also their editors of a hundred years 
later write in the most rigorous and 
pedantic kuiluirevousa. For all the 
violence with which that article up- 
held the cause of demo tiki, a fair- 
minded reader will nevertheless con- 
clude, that not even the most formal 
phraseology can spoil the story of 
the heroism of the Cretans. 


v. . . ” r. ««. *"*■ raiiunc nc n:ia married ii, not ‘ — •** ,|luu sn tne Dasic puolica- use uoaona ur .ina, auu, at .............. — - 

Famine. Here his concern is to place much earlier. Before, the Famine . J! n h - “ nlu ^ cum mr niary mi the text. > jcfl ^gPns are more readily available The in previous reviews, art index volume going better. The fact is that in good 

potcctt in a soap! context, and sub-division of holdings un d culliva- 2leV&| LiWk from"!!), —"in ^tV" J r ? fl L / n en and a 8ra P hical €nlries are n »»nly containing numerous cross-references times or bad the Cretans never gave 

he showx w h extraordinary clarity Hon oE the potato made early 2! SS,/™ C >J° p, ft e ' ^ ,uph > hi,s J the P^fc™ ed wi ‘ h ‘be early history of will be essential if th e Reuliexlkon is up their aspiration of. euosis. union 

' dL i l,,, ‘ llion wus ,l mcan * marriage, possible. One peasant told an ear i: Cr J f r wa?® hi whlch are really too wide to constitute a really Useful work of with Greece, 

by. .which u hardj-pruMed peasantry a Royal Commission: ' b > dealt, with in a smallsoace:- reference. Alas.' at the present rate Nearly ,80 per cent of Lhe popula- 
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Israel and Zion ism 

TOWARDS THE MIDDLE 

f.i oswrij Sihn and CirmuA YociEV (Editors): The Letters ami Papers of Chaim H'eizmann. Series A : 
Letters. Volume I : Summer 1885-October 29, 1902, 447pp. Oxford University Press. £3 3s. 


I hi" is the liist of ;i number of vol- 
umes wlueh will contain all the Ict- 
tei-and pa pels of C haim Weizmann. 
Wei/mann was born at Morn/, near 
Pin-k in While Russia in 1874. The 
first ol these Idlers is dated 1885, 
when he was len yea is old. and the 
vti'utuc carric, us down to Oelober, 
1402. Hu l of the 322 letters. 26y are 
of I9UI and I'M 12. The early letters 
contain a fpw high-minded, not U< 
suy priggish, exhortations to work 
hard. We learn xomelhing of the story 
of his breach from his first love, 
Sophia Ciel/oba. und his growing 


policies. Woi/niunn. tis the letters 
show, was opposed alike to secularist 
socialism and to exaggerated ortho- 


A half-hearted attempt was made to 
build such a home in America near 
Niagara, and indeed so long as the 


In one letter we lind him Turkish Empire remained it was not 


sneering at Plekhanov with '■ a red 
cap with a blue and white ribbon- -a 
nulionul group hailing internation- 
alism with childish yells ”, in another 
claiming that ” our group will always 
be critical and in opposition when- 
ever dealings with the clericals . . . 
are concerned ”. 

Asher Ginzberg— who wrote under 
the name of Ahad Ha'am. "one of 
the people "—was the leader of this 


affection lor Vera Khatzman, who advocacy of cultural revival in an 
was to become his wife. There are extreme form. He suspected politi- 
some papers with nol very dignified cal Zionists: "The salvation of 
demands fnc money from his fellow Israel", he wrote, “will be achieved 


at all easy to see how it could be 
established in Palestine. For it was 
hardly reasonable to expect any 
Christian power to make war bn 
Turkey solely to turn the Turks out 
of Palestine and to pul the Jews in 
their place. 

These letters show Wcizinann 
moving to u middle position, between 
Herzl and Ahad Ha’am. On the one 
hand he criticizes Herzl at (he begin- 
ning very violently and writes: "If 
we only knew that there was already 
a group of responsible men of action 


ANTI-ZIONIST 

I 

Uft( Avnlkv : Israel without Zionists. 215pp. Colller-MactnDli ■ 

i 

Mi. Uii A vitcrx is an exceptional lisaii comments He nil* l I 
man in ilic jsuclt political scene, lie sonal view and iccolkclion •' 
is the proprieloi of a very successful mi.ssed oppoi (unities of •’ 
newspapei . Ihi'nlam Ila;eh, which with ligvpt in PJ 53 - 5 J 
intersperses pin-up pielmes and raey events which formed "the cm " i 
stones with political news and com- l.avon allair. Ilis wish to L-T 
mem. I lie Israeli electoral system has the ideology of Zionism fnynri 
made possible his election to the Kues- national interesu k 


"„s. svs !-m-«.|. tiiemies :mu lacy events which formed IhccortfA Di.r I'MLN i has recently become 

, nCW . S an , tl “i'"' V ,V, .T :i } hlir - ll! ' Wish lor A available which gives a little 

nH.nl. I he Im.uIi electoral system has the uleo og\ of Zionism fmm{T\. <:., n ..u..,, .i„, 

made possibk- Iris election to the K lies- n:i ,ional imerests i i , . b 
set as tile sole lyprescntalive of his « eject ion of the instilutioftf 1 ^ GI * n,l "V' 111 ll . ,C 

parly ; he remained in opposition la ship slill existing belween the- lbat Ru ^' n spent in 

solitary figure in (he company of Hie Israel and the lewisb Aaenrt I 53 " ilh his wife > :,ml 

Communists i during the period ol Mr. As nci »■» views wilt fiu* n EvcreU Mi,,uh bllt on!y 

S“n!id .ic "CSvTv:: 1 ’" 1 ' — ■» '’^r. ^ 

... ‘ _ Zionists. I heir problem Hill dm solve old ones. Ellies family 

rbs hook must be placed in this evaluate his proposals for ifeijj friends after the annulment of 

Msh" V'?" pr ?* n !? ,IOn in E,1 S' !n common with a small but iff. marriage to Ruskin, took Hie 

K ^ YV' r “ fe “M:.. Ruskin had deliberately 

i>. ns is not a Ions, m I, wing the ccrncd with the future of HiwJ- . . >>-ii • , 

dilemma ol a movement which has trv he sees the only nos«bLrT° Wl1 hcr :,nd Ml,,alS l0SClhtir 111 

sought escape from anli-scmitism to ward as being in agreement 5r nfinli,s ln ordcr !° fiCt rid of hcr 
hnd itsell surrounded hy violence in Palestinian nation— a Min# that only her resistance to temp- 
n> international selling; but lie is ex- chances of existing were alnwflon had foiled his evil intentions ; 

»‘ n ■ rcvn ] L,;il J on which he troyed forever hy the creaiiojAdtin maintained that he might as 

g S in Zionism and to Israel. Mate of Israel, hut which, it iiffbe accused of murder. 


vajlable which gives a little 
tore in forma lion about the 


demands foe money from his fellow Israel", he wrote, “will be achieved a B rou P of responsible men of action 
Zionist, leu Mulzkin. Technical by prophets and not by diplomats. 1 ” wc could declare war on Herzl with a 

accounts of his seicnlilic work 1° spite of Wcizmann’s appeals he light heart." It is only later that he 

are not here included and the refused to attend the Zionist Con- fancies that he has persuaded Herzl 

book is picdiiininuntly concerned gress. Theodor Herzl, on the oilier that there can be no future for a 

with his early Zionism. He hand was. unlike most of (he other Zionism that was purely- negative— 


was. ms we can sec. only twenty-eight Jewish leaders of the lime, from the 


when this volume ends and he had 
then by no means established himself 
among the leadcis of Zionism, but 
we can already see him feeling out his 
way in that central position which 
wax in the end to bring him to the 
leadership. 

The Jews in Russia in the closing 
jears of the fast century had .suffered 
both persecution and discrimination. 
The numbers admitted to the univer- 
sities were being strictly controlled 
and under this pressure, it was fell, 
Jews were losing their self-respect 
and their sense of identity. To 
counteract this there had been 


refused to attend the Zionist Con- fancies that he has persuaded Herzl ,l> ll } ltf rnatio 
gress. Theodor Herzl, on the oilier that there can be no future for a ccplional in I 
hand was. unlike most of (he other Zionism that was purely negative— g,VCs 10 ^ lon 
Jewish leaders of the lime, from the that advocated a Jewish home as no As a V 01 111 
West— from Vienna— and not from more than a refuge from Gentile Germany wit 
Russia. He was brought to Zionism persecutors. The Jews must be taught H in £ ot Hil . lt 
not by any Jewish sufferings in to be proud of themselves — to be *'f ,ccn he ju 
Russia but because of his experiences taught what it is to be a Jew. On the bec:m ] c awar 

in Paris ul the lime of the Dreyfus other hand, as against Ahad Ha’am. «"*ani/;ilioii. Indeed, part of the 
case. The lesson that Herzl drew national pride alone was not sulli- * :duc °f his account is his descrip- 
from those experiences was that Jews cient. We see, in the concluding , ' on lhc divisions within Zionism 
who trusted in the ji beta I formulas letters of this volume. Weizmann join- a . nd Israel, and the extreme politici/a- 
and expected Christian countries to ing the demand for a Hebrew Uni ver- 1 ' on l 5 * rj * f li life in contrast to the 
treat a Jew just as if he were another sily. He opposed the idealists who p,clurc w hifh the countrv so uHen 
citizen were Jiving in a fool’s paradise, said that the University was not 8jvcs ot itself, to rriend-, aiul enemies 
Jews could not expect .security until worth building unless it could be built ? ,ke ’ - ol u "vll-organizcd monolithic 
they were living in a country of their in Palestine. He equally opposed ,orec m Middle Hast allaiiN. 
owu. He demanded n Judeiuiaat. those who said that il was indifferent Ttie importance of Mr. A\ner\\ 

WflC tint fi ninne n«P.n ...L.kl *. i « < • ... . - ' ■ I. - » 


Communists) dining (lie periiul ot 
political concentration which accom- 
panied the Six Day War. 

His hook must be placed in this 
context. It is a presentation in Eng- 
lish of an argument in his own coun- 
try. He is nol alone in facing the 
dilemma of a movement which has 
'ought escape from anli-semilisui to 


counteract this there had been Jewish culture— in the Hebrew lan- 
foundcd the Hovcvei Zion— the guage for instance— and to the logic 
lovers of Zion— a movement to revive of his demand it would not have 

:tmnnti Inivu ■Ihhf A • ■ I* . . n ..l a .i ■ • ■ L 


among Jews their cultural traditions 
and to stop the drift of Jews into the 
abandonment of their faith or the 


abandonment of their faith or the There were indeed suggestion" Jr 
adoption of purely secularist socialist establishing it in Sinai oi in Africa 


!)■■« ; n h-™ -™,u mat ii was inuiiicrcni . . /smuts s 

hnd nn , E l . n man, whelher it could be built in Palestine ' vor , k ^ ‘hut. coming from a Zionist 

Jewish^ culfure— ii! C Bi R P“ ,fic I aIIy or noL lf Palcstine was not for the b ? ck « r ” ul l d - ,w separates the interests 
iuaic for inos.fJS P 0<isible it should be ^ ,hc Hebrew nation of Israel fiom 

of his iPmuLd K N 3 d ii he u 0glc buil ‘ whore— in Switzerland dr in L hosc ot ? mni ' ,m - ;i »d rccogm/cs the 

oL lv vh7h Uld H n ° l , hav c ‘England— bul Palestine vv?s its which lhc connexion heuvcci 

home waJ J l Wlsh ,,8lural honie :>nd the purpose or L sr ‘ , f l «rmises am. mi; 

Thera weri “ else where transferring it to Palestine, if ever it Ara , hv 1 1,1 brK ‘ r “Hw Zionist phito- 

estabhsK it^ c?n ^ 0f shou!d be P l,ssible ki do s 0| must a sopby l,Js 11 niolv ‘IfMiwliw itillu- 

establishing it in Sinai oi m Africa, ways be preserved. «n«? on Israel’s own iiK.ni.iIii> " |,e- 


iniucsts. [(junior, drew up a questionnaire 

.Specilically, Mr. Avnery pjouithe Glenflnlas holiday for Mil- 
the cstahlisliinenl of a fcdeiifr'b's elder brother William who had 
tween Israel and a new AfaWjen a member or the parly in 1853. 
liniun republic as the centre riUiam hud spent the first seven 
great Semitic confederacy "jifeks there- -the others had .stayed 
ing recognition of Israel Iff months- and as there was not 
sovereign state, recognition fidry for him at the school master’s 
rights and aspiiuiinns of ibtfjltage where his brother and tho 
tinian n.iiion. and the end rukkins were living, he had put up at 
“ Ziom\t chapter” in Israelii* .only inn in the hamlet of Brig 
as it lake* on its proper rale" Turk, four hundred yards from the 


THE HOLY LAND 

. Elian-J. Finbert : Israel. Translated by Patrick Evans. 251pp. Kaye and Wanl. a 3 „. 


Isftui i.s an amply illustrated 
book written hi a Jewish Zionist 
for Jewish Zionists. To the 
author Israel is the promised 
home of the Jews and nothing else. 
There js only the most passing men- 
tion of Christians or Moslems in that 
land, and the total justice of the 


!J « Sf.. “ JS! S52?2!“ b “'‘y JK 


cause n ninus Israel to a supposed 
inexhaustible u'seivoii of man- 
puwei- and monej ” instead ol to the 
legion in which it is placed. 

It follows that lie is critical of men 
and events which prevent the integra- 
tion ol Israel into the Arab woild 
Hen Gurion foi his wilful ignoring of 
Arabs and their allair.x. Mod re DaVin 
ax an " Arah-tightei | |,ov are pai- 


ZIONIST 


Jewish claim lo it is taken utterly for mo j cn , thin ' he . I?® 1 sh u Uld have a,most nothing to 1 

granted British oOiciaK who in II, c religious putii-l There'^li.M 1 ' ab ?«t Jerusalem. The reason JacobTsl-r : Sunrise in Zion. Translated hy Violet M Mad 

days of the mandate were not whole- about the^ Sfe?!? 1 l 5 J h ?l.Ihis bookw^.wrillen 28b PP- Allen and Unwin. £2 2s. > 


hcaitcd supporleri of ihc Zionist 
cause are simply assumed to have been 
misguided. Nor would one gather 
from th£ book I hat there were any 
Arabs .either within or across 
the frontier who challenged the 
Israeli state nor any who were 
refugees as a result of Ihe 
fighting in that part of Ihe world. 
Nor Indeed would one guess either 
4hal there were any divisions among 
Israeli Jews about the national 
policy— that, whatever the strength 
of the argument that Palestine was the 
. natural home to which every Jew must 
necessarily aspire to return, yet there 
.were in fact Jews who had no wish to 
: ret urn. there, nor that, while no doubt 
the great majority of those who do 
rwjt themselves wish to leave their 


about ,h 5 synagosue. the Temple or 

the Jew ish ceremonies. Tlierp Ic mn.'K nu .... J 


written 
<t year, 


fertile 
Ice ted 


S“aas533 SSESS 

GOLDEN CITY 


: m Hw,i *■ «0pp. CKatto 


and Wind us. 


this book is not at all concerned with 
those events. It is concerned with 
his early years. He wax horn of a 
prosperous Jewish family in Warsaw 
in the years before the f irst World 
War . 

My earliest memories were of a P c.,cc- 
tut happy home in prewar Warsaw A 
room all warmth and light, «, nursemaid 
in a white head-dress in charyc of our 
walks in the Saxon Gardens and the 


& «* p»«icu. 


wj jn-H saieni IS a book \ur « j .7 PUJUCU- r null oiumcr (iispelis- ■ „ ■ ->P- 

. for those who know that the history gives dle author M?ouM/i f0Ud i A . ,,t,,c .8^ wi«i copper- Ti. the T mit family lbs 

of ones own people is never a mere ? n ? of P* S5a g« from it as f p in “ Cur,wr and a ciaK were distant and ^fe- 

ed lection of facts". It i s born of , l i?- i ra ? ? b£>n (containing about a JSrL? 1 w ’ ,n *. ™ ^ cfadle while a tir- bcinir, Hie life tlul Wt,’; 

the 3ew's- unceasing yearal “ 5^1° h " ,e ,. wbole) « r ™£<> acconl JSiK b, ‘' 1S e™W the life of * L: 

Jerusalem frnm ih A t j ,Q 8 to the character nf ih- waisis lean over it lo coax a smile. 3 - UW/ 


To the ‘J stir family the J'*' 
ciaK were distant and 


WHERE DID RUSKIN SLEEP? 


Ire made. No one wire It® 1919) with (lie slipu- 

I ’>i.icl Mike the I iiih* «jrcaJK~ n lhat it wax not to be seen for 
the xpefkl with winch quc'laW^ years. It conxi.xls of three fool- 
helme .iskeil piolifcraU’ in I^P a 8es with thirteen questious in 
and pi iv.ile tli-.cu-oioii. M ejC *iL rl Grays writing on one side 
Israeli Ai.ilv, hare a ne» .Paper. _ answered in William 

their Pafcsiini.m hci itagv. writing on the other side, 

Al-L.ii.ih build a nation’/ A!»v owc d by a lung postscript by Wil- 
Isr.iel iicv!»iii,ite the soil who then signed and dated it 

which Mi A v lien described ff rcb 9 . 

I ' " h ^. i I, , ! sWL ‘ r " 10 « h « first few quo*- 
William does not tell us any- 
we do not know already ; his 
nation is aecilralc and he eon- 
lh fl D [- Henry Adam! was 
onty other visitor who stayed 
days at the inn. To question 5— 
hw 11 * I lwdr ? oms were there 
i?«t I or . Kus,iin,s Party [at the 
.™L r ‘ voltage] *' — Wjl- 
; answer was: "The aecommd- 
1 " liS °ne sitting room & a bed 
on eiihcr side wiLb recc,s bed 
sitting room whbre C raw-lev 
n’s man servan slom » El £ 
“rough sketch .k d h - 
)f the rooms sh P w,n g the posj- 

wax waiting at the enirafK* f^'.“54 c ' s l| on_6-- 1 How were they 
driver- -a riiig/etwl Jeiv at night while you were 

help the Ar.»b porter Id I William replied “ J P M 
gers and luugase inside TheMEe room. E.C.G [Efflc C’hnlmers 

ted oH ji a tiot iivcr the other Crawlev in the 

muddy puddles, v.jxk ^rawiey in the 

'trewn fields into the thad> . . 

Zikhrun-McisJie. . y' '* answer to the next 

■r„ .U ttiiK? ,hi ‘ l « •» siarilingly new: 


“Where did you & Ruskin sleep? 
ill ihe New Trnssachs Inn or 
where 7 ", to which William replied, 
" Ruskin & I walked across the bog 
every night lo New Troxsavhs Inn & 
slept there & he had a room there 
for his work." 

Did Ruskin really leave his wife 
and Millais lo sleep at the collage 
with only Crawley as chaperon, a 
young man who had been in his 
employ for less than a year ?- -for 
although the .schoolmaster and his 
wife were living at the collage and 
the Minister also had a room there, 
the small .part of it occupied by tile 
Ruskin party was quite independent 
with its own front door, 


William M illais was seventy in 
1898 (he died the following yenrj— 
how far was his memory at fault 
after forty-Hve years ? He remem- 
bered accurately the name of Ruskin s 
servant ; there wvu a bog belween 
the Inn and ihe cottage; Ellie and 
Millais i litl occupy two little rooms 
leading oil! of the sitting room, and 
there nuv a lied made up in Ihe silting 
room at night— bllt, according In 
Ellie and Millais, it was Ruskin who 
occupied this bed- Ellie had written 
to her mother from the cottage on 
July 10: 

Crawley I fancy sleeps among the 
Peals. . , . John Millais and I have each 
two liiilc dens where wc have room lo 
sleep and turn in but no place to pm 
anything in . . . uiul John sleeps on the 
Sola in die Parlour. 

And on August 14. while William 
was still there (lie left on August 18), 
J. E. Millais wrote to Holman llunl: 

We are so short of room here that 
Ruskin is obliged In have his hed made 
up m our only sitting room. He is 
sleepily looking over an illuminated 
missal so that I cannot keep him up 
later. 

After William left, Millais told Mrs. 
William Collins that il was " delight- 
ful to waken in the morning in my 
little emigrant crib, Ruskin, his lady 
and me, all talking whilst dressing." 


Se l SwKr s 

M. - Nof is there any xuggestioii that JfWsI ! hands on more l Si l houlders Wltb cooking or a homely dish 0 f steaming Then with tire economic jgX: j 

the Jewish faith the w™* with >U of herring. A world the second half of tfe* 


Asian and African Jews to the Euro- 
pea ns,, or that there are differences of 
opinion nnd practice among religious 
Jews; and a number of Jews who are 
not religious at all. There is, of. 


SSF«s5sS gBSKfif «» 
aateT 5 |fs 'sJ£'£rtFl sg^HWS 

Midrash on that book (compiled in recalled the heroic end of fhfstruaell ,n f th * Tsaril ’ t Mr. 

not ‘reltaimi? ^ri of | c h ws wbo tb P afxih century a.d.) U a 8tra nge against Rome after Titus’ 8 d es Uuc l* wcrc surprisingly 

?ouri ni rea^n JS* mature of homlletical comments and oi the Temple, and t h A B : VJ S° r ?Mv in their support of the Em- 
.ourrf, no reason at all why a Zionist, legends and stnr^ ine “ ar ptrors, cause. Th..« n... 
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John Rusk In’s drawing of the school master’s cottage nt Glenflnlas, in a letter to his father of .September 

30, 1853. 


Ruskin, who wrote daily to his 
father, never mentioned that he hnd - 
a room to work in at the inn. let 
alone that he slept there, indeed, 
writing from Ihc cottage on July' 17, 
he told his father: "I shall econo- 
mise here— our board and lodging, 
both excellent, being £1 each person 
per week." Nevertheless, he asked 
his father for extra money while he 
was there- -for £20 in September and 
another £50 in October. Since his 
living expenses for himself, Ellie and 
Crawley (the Millais brothers paid 
for themselves) were only £14 a 
month, is il possible that he was con- 
cealing from his father the extrava- 
gance of a room at the inn ? But 
surely he knew that his father never 


grudged him anything for himself, 
particularly for his work, and us he 
compiled most of the eighty-page in- 
dex for The Stones nf Venire while 
William Millais was there, would not 
his father have been the first to agree 
that he could not work in the only 
sitting room nt the cottage where (hey 
all had (heir meals and spent so much 
of (heir time because of the incessant 
rain ? 

The rest of Albert Gray's questions 
elicit nothing new, but at the end of 
them William gives his opinion of 
Ruskin's behaviour; 

N.B 


carriage & back again & 1 can positively 
nil Inn that J.E.M. & K.C.G. never 
came together .aguin until he & I went 
in llmvcrswcll 1 855 when lie proposed to 
E,C’.G. & vciy shortly after married 
hcr. . . . 

William’s memory was at fault in one 
particular here only one of 1 : lire's 
.sisters, Sophie, went to Gower Street 
lo he painted hy Millais. 


1 1 may be wondered why Albert" 
Gray put these questions, lo William 
Millais at this particular time. Very 
probably il was because he, as a law- 
yer, realized that Ellie, now sh{ was 


! may say that 1 think that Ruskin did dead, wax no longer protected by the 


not uct wisely in putting J.E.M. & 
E.C.G. continually together— Every 
afternoon by way of exercise Ruskin & 

I spent our lime with pickaxe & barrow 
& spade lo try to cut a canal across a 
bend in the river— whilst he preferred 
that E.C.G. should roam the hills with 
J.E.M.— and frequently they didn't re- 
turn till quite late— Ruskin's remark lo 
me was. “ How well your brother & my 
wife get on together !— a very danger- 
ous experiment & had it not been for 
their Integrity evil consequences must 
Imvc ensued — I may add that J.E.M. 
returned home helplessly in love With 
E.C.G, & resolved never to see her again 
—he painted nothing for the Academy 
that year— & when E.C.G. brought her. 
sisters Alice & Sophie to Gower Si. 
Studio l always saw (hem out of the 


law of libel and he wanted a written, 
eye-witness account lo use against her 
tmducors should all the old calum- 
nies against her be. raked up. A more 
intriguing speculation is whether he 
received the answers he hoped for 
from William. IL had never been sug- 
gested -that Ellie and Millais com- 


mitted adultery at tilenllnhis -Ihc 
worst slander was that they had' do- 
ped together yet here was William 
slating for the first time that Ruskin 
hnd left them virtually alone together 
at night. Surely Albert must have 
realized, if William did not, (lull Wil- 
liam's statement, if true, was even 
more damaging to 1 -Hie than it was 
lo Ruskin for why did Ellie, with 
her keen sense of propriety, put lip 
with these sleeping arrangements 7 
Why did she not insist tluu Millais 
should sleep at the inn 7 
One cannot doubt that William was 
telling the truth as he remembered it. 
But what is the truth Docs it Jie 
somewhere in the middle ? Did Ruk- 
kin perhaps have a room to work in 
at the inn and did he sometimes 
accompany William back there at 
night across the bog, just as William 
remembered, hut only to finish some 
work or to fetch a hook — not lo 
sleep ? 


OXFORD’S TURNERS 

Luke Herrmann : Ruskin and Turner. 108pp. 48 pages of plates. Faber 
and Faber. £3 10s. 


jccica in the Tsarist Empire, Mr. 
Tsurs; family were surprisingly 
vigorous m their support of the Fm- 


k! L~tr T 

•mv ivl ii« r ti iijii in " ■JjtTY r ^ * 

prosperity of ZioDisoi *, f: ■ ■ . * 

Immigrants who had cP®*- JK-. . . 

{and Irom Poland ! / //^i /rr 

in the o.spcriuienl and w u i? 

lo Europe dr, if they wfj'.fr,’' is/. . A y 
America. Anieri^-Je.'^ft : *7* 1 - 

SUPEHHt dried un. and it " 


fi 


LL*. 


u '’rJ T ' c wr »*en suen 'imuea to me period of the first 

rians 8 > Jr fell °w Chris- fall of Jerusalem. Around that Mid 

S .fifi 1 Js important to under- »*b i Mr. Raphael has constructed 
stand that thqt is what Mr. Finberl bw book. . 

has done. ’ — . “ 13 u ’ ,m »rouna and that trivial tit- bin Y" v . unaer uent- 

Wjthln those 1 ini itc it u 1n ^ , •,. T ^ rc « instructive chapter on blh weak humour ar e out of nf X* 2S.? e, !j r from lbcir P“>ni 
able hook Mr p-jili admlr- the history, which jumps from the ,na work devoted to a text of uf the 

WKfss?: assssss;§^ssas5 


luiuiiis. ,„i„ , , — —J nvic Ul[- 

It has often been felt that this ti\Uv t oppo , 5 . cd of their h os . 

Midrash is incongruous with the text !&:!? {SP 01 ^ T* 1 * 1 violently antii 
it is built around and that trivial tit- 22j Vhl K 9 uards u «der Dcni- 


cnthtisiusm For the expeor- .m.-,., 
the Jews in that courtny iA-1?.. J Ltd i ^ 
rificil to find That intcfesl . 

Sf- . ^ ■ 


dead. Mr. Tsur hiro«!/ 
lime a student in Pwtj- ’■•S'tG:;-'' ■ 
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Oxford is rich in watercolours by 
Turner mainly because of Ruskin's 
gifts ib the university, though the 
drawings made for (he Oxford 
Almanacks, deposited with the Axh- 


of drawings for The Rivers of France 
in whieh inks and body colour were 
used on blue paper (since faded to 
grey). Mi. Herrmann recalls the story 
of Turner's offering his admirer the 
whole Auric* l";i bundle in a dirty 


tU> vti'Afc’] 

I' 1 "/. 




molcan Museum by Ihe Delegates of piece uf hi own paper under his arm ") 

the Clarendon Press in 1850, were an for twenty-five guineas apiece. Rns- 

earlier acquisition. In Rusk hi an if kin’p father thought he was " mad to 

Turner, Mr. Luke Herrmann dis- want them ", presumably because the 

ciissci catalugues and illustrates Ihc . 4U " 1 :‘PPeared excessive to his i prud* 

.. U rsUiar nupd. I o 1858 Ruskin paid 1,000 

works coming from (few p other . ' f sevcnleen of tl f cm , 

Sources. Ruskin s eonlribuuon. first . 


ana ; An- exonsiiinh »r i..u umno secant 

Palestine . must; .; hecessn rily f be' ^ ttnl tb * ii is,0ry - wi 
;ev w .vleiv, U holy tend , t I, ( ? M™* «< «h 
' Il.nrlh'i.iA^l 1 '' ® Midrash TtlAfA f.xll 
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his magnificent gift in I8fil.nnd later 
pF [lie drawings intended for study in 
the Ruskin School of 1 Drawing and 
Fine Art which he endowed at the 
Museum, claims principal intention. 

; Admirably detailed Chapters de- 
scribe ihc manner in which his collec- 
tion was brought together and also 
the place of the drawings - now at 
Q.xfurd in Turner?* development as a 
draughtsman. - Ihe enthusiasm 
aroused by his father’s early presents 
of Turiier drawings led Ruskin in the 
course of time to- acquire more than 
3(H) examples; , of which he cave 


In ;|H. the collections at Oxford 
span fifty years of the great artist's 
workirlg life. One of The matures! . 
of his early topographical water: . 
colours is the beautiful view of Christ 
Church from the meadows, used for 
the Almanack of 1709. Ihc poetic 
*’ Scene on the Loire ”, cl 1826-3(1, 
In the Kudrin School Collection is, 
in its own fashion, ax Ruskin termed 
it. " unsurpassable 1 he final free- 
dom nf his style ,11 the 1840s lias 
remarkable dliio ration in *’ Evening: 
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LITTLE MAGAZINES IN GERMAN— II 


T im: I'Iiiiim wiui.i i-. a con- 7. ini.* so remarkable, and 1vh.1l often 
liitiialnin ol the pu-vinii<, one in makes I he texts, are Peter IJien-iiS cal- 
this sene-. iDecemhet 5. 1908) ligrupliie aiiangcmums. Again and 
and lists I n r the ■ select inn of **»»! th{; experimental l>i«>gra|ihj/ 

lillle inagmzinco in ( ierinan : the calligraphy and page-doign is Mrik- 
emphasis this lime 1, on mtigu- i»gly successful, giving the lost in 
y.incs combining Ineiaiuiv and question a whole new dimension, 
graphic work Iiimic common in Ger- Whal Rhinozen m produce*, is " visual 
man-speaking Europe than in thin poetry " at its verv besi At only DM 
eonntryi. jnd ou magazines which 1-50 per mini her. the magazine should 
eilhei run (licit own pamphlet series b<? bought by all in am way concerned 
or aie themselves scries. with poetry, graphic an. typography. 

dv -coif/ a fie led. Wolf Vestell I, an d era fan unship, 
founded in I9h2. describes itself as Another magazine publishing poe- 
the " bulletin dei llusus und happen- try and graphic work, turn ted. paii!- 
tng avantg.u-de ,, 1 which is exactly ger hard hllbschi. has passed away 

reports of t " *0*' sinccihe rcview »Pi« were received : 

Symposium " of Scpwiifir^Ofi!, mid “l™ has n ™V wilh No - 9) ,um « 1 lnl ° 
of other ” happenings ”, including ■ ' This turn about, combined 
“ flux us " in Ih ague (siibvmicnllv - the announcement that the mag- 
overtaken by political events) ; assort ^ E" - u ‘V Wa *[ cal 
tctl visual texts, photos and photo- !^ y . T l - • S on ? rraH } h jJ l the ma 8*' 
montages ; nick HijutMiss *• State- 2mc s mam aim is to fallow confer 
mcnl on Intermedia " fivfi6) mid his A°! ary ^ ren A s /'!] ,b ‘ s casc 
“ Scenario for BUSSES A BOXES ” ■ 5' rhlc ji has re ?cnt]y hit Q< 

Hen Vaiiiicr’s majiifesiu “ L’Art rather Uian itnkc out on i 

Toi.il 1 ’ (j 9(i ii -oi.t 11 rsiT »• °wn and try to create new ones. 
wilA ^; n L'T f ho, i C .: would, I think, be a pity if Him. whi. 
i|%7i [„ vwnr/U 4 "I* Has hLlherta combined poetry of hi| 

s iKlkuc iv /rr i '- f *““1* wilh Pop trapping' (con! 

hn fnr.h Lk , !■ M interested, in strip, &c.), were to gel too turned-o 
fromtrs .,.° f "« A >™ published by 1 ,«n, V , pi* 
o rhl,s ° unfamiliar with covered series called “ E.K G 
£jJS. f, S miei ki Ciin bC rcfoiTed to lhe Ifirzffliliiiig, Kritik, Gedicht) whi< 
om!* 1 /ri° WOh 1 „ pf,porbacl< appears In editions of 200000. E.K < 

, P i°‘l Ar/m Nn,,vea ‘t 2 is Vagelis Tsakiridis s “ Eine ncl 

'‘fj lj'/'f. 1, .fvhicd by Jilrgcn Becker Gcschichle von Blut saucer n ", E.K.t 
JJJ! n! V r ? 5le11, ‘‘ nd lo Wolf Vos- *1 his poem “ Dass ich zufrieden bln '• 
v ' , W* flapprninss (New ? a ^h number is illust rated with diav 

ioikj Something Else Press, 1967). m 8 1 » r photographs. 

Among German -language little Poetry and graphic work of a hit 
magazines there is, as I have said, a standard also appear in the quarter' 
sh-ong tendency to combine, or at ™pektej impulse (cd. W. Eilcrs), an 
S . ^juxtapose, poetry and gra- ln * ha associated monthly pantphli 
b«! :. h !tp OI " b,n ii 1 ' 1011 j*' se en at its series "Der Viergroschenbogen 
£/»/ L1L , « r *phic review” ('founded 1962). both of which n 
and U^LL.. r^. u . s .. pL ‘ ,e . 1 : P ie " st Publish**! by the Munich poetrv. oul 


By Pa frith liridgintirr 

lyricism that too often eumes from 
provincial magazines. 

In the present context of literal \ 
magazines printing graphic wmk. 
mention -should also he made ( >( the 
iirt-magazine hmhrnut led. Cut I 
Lay I Hi, both because Panih'nnu 
maintains the highest .possible stan- 
dards. and hecause sumo of the best 
visual poetry and experimental lypo- 
sraphy being produced today is close 
to lhe work ol artists like Mondrian. 
Solo, and Vasarely tu> whom Pm- 
denna 6 is devoledt; the kinetic 
1 poem-machines" of Liliane Lijn 
and the “ box-poems *’ of Helio Oiti- 
cica. too. show that the realms of 
literature and art can no longer be 
separated. Pmuternui 7 plus 8 (Al- 
manach 1966), outstanding even by 
this magazine’s standards, contains a 
picture-poem (1922) by Lajos Kassdk 
which both confirms' this and is an 
interesting early example of concrete 


nimibei of some dozen 
*Uir blown pa|vr is 
usually with miginal 
Most nmiiheis eon- 
whieli is ins .1 r 1 • 


iwiy 1 win , cunnrms mat tne maga- which both confirms im< Z .Z 
?•” thiscasc tVPop JSgf "« ear,y of terete 

many^rather^lhan 8 shi kc ’ ou^ on Us .. vg B^Tive ■ f 1 *! “ h E K p-'' and 
own and try to create new ones. It bc ' L \ n !| stcd in 

would, I think, be a pity if torn, which S, 8> wh,ch b fiS 1,5 10 four olher 
has hitherto combined poetry of high u r. 

?."!!!«? wilh Pop tmpping, (comic 


hnc id lhe mod important speeches 
It lhe Oecliosknak Writers' C011- 
Cie*s in I‘«j 7 , wliiJh led to open eon- 
sides ; Oil e!i nimibei of some dozen A No parlieul.rlv a -oii . fcl between the wrilirs and the 
pages of still' blown p ; ,|v. is the Su i's LJ *' 1^ J itfKamtf. was ihsifl by Milan 

iMlisI titled, usually with o.igiiul *ene, n| („ U v! |v U^ bc 'l V 1,1>Vn , '‘’'i - 1 " '^T 

von- or, con ur mmirv Thc JoL \>- n t V* f' 

tain piiL*tr\ Which nn |-mm . h ! tr4tu « ^KLh could be published in full only 

2 -r^,, K '= 

” &c5er^ ” Io I ' a , } n s,U . M t - ^ r 41 V , N,on ’ ' Zt > r $ Christmas issue of lhe Writers’ 
t ; , ■ ]C ,h' 1 A,,s,rl:m scr,es - */f r No- 9); MargitfeSion weekly Li,ty, is in many ways 

Founded m 1959 with working AunArrf.* Kumt (No. II). ThtXquel to that speech. Starting with 
capital of about £L, “Schrilte ’ted. titcludes essays on the c«l quotation from Pavel Strdn sky’s 
Wolfgang Ftclkuul is unquestionably pwnty theatre by Claus BreraerlOn the Czech .Stale", written in 
one of the most remarkable and sue- (, J and Pierre Gamier (Nn. 7i ^33, Kundcra secs thc past few cen- 
cessful German scries. The square brst twelve manifestos, ,*ries of Czech history as a continu- 
Schrittc volumes arc all lirst edi- originally came out in a limiwws struggle between alliance and 


ably competent and interest mg 
and sometimes shows the influence 
ol the former Vienna tiinup. Ilm 
the series ranges wide and has already 
included H Older Jin's hiinuthtiui 
(hitherto unpuhlishedl and short 
stories and mini-dramas (a Viennese 
speciality) by Wolfgang ilauci ; the 
next number will contain eonci etc 


slrtp, &c.), were to gel too turned-on. 
Also published by torn is a pnper- 
covered series called " E.K.G." 


1 Kiudde " (ed, Hans-Uwc Jacnsch) 
appears occasionally in editions limi- 
ted to 100-200 copies and lakes the 
form of poetry booklets with the 


(Erzlihlung, Knttk, Gedicht) which ^13^^ /r t u? l^nled; 
appears in editions of 200000. E.K G. ! f ‘ ‘ , 0 ‘ Aldona Gustas. 

2 is Vagelis Tsakiridis’s “ Eine nefle ?°- 1 Ulrich 

Gcschichle von Blutsaugern ”, E.K.G. SSK ?’ ^ 5° ndcr - 

4 his poem " Dass ich zufrieden bln * ; ,acnsc t l 

each number is illitsl rated with draw- b 1 or ^ v, ftii\e\ 

ingi or photographs. . 1 the poe,s are . y° un B- serious, and 

n _ 4 H , , sincere; most of them have aircadv 

P etry and graphic work of a high published collections in various small 


one of the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful German scries. The square 
“ Schritte " volumes arc all lirst edi- 
tions of contemporary German 
authors; they appear in an edition 
of 2,000 copies (excellent value at 
DM 3.50). Thc series owes its success 
to the energy and judgment of Wolf- 
gang Fietknu and the brilliant typo- 
graphic design of Christian C'hriixin. 
The “ Schrilte " volumes are 
designed and printed as well as any- 
thing I have seen. The first oiiManil- 
ing volume was No. 4. Christa 
Rcinig’s Der Trnuni in finer I’erkam- 
menheit ; Wolfgang Fielkau was the 
first West German publisher lo real- 
ize the quality of Chrisln Rcinig’s 
work. Since then thc scries has never 
looked back, and has featured Rein- 
hard Dilhl. Missn Prof ana (No. 5); 
Arnim Juhre. Die Ihtmlc/lote (No. 
6); Konrad Bayer, Der Stein tin 


lias can Mid another side uf the 
national chaiaclcr to emerge into the 
light. Although the militancy of the 
Hiivules may be forgotten, the tra- 
il it ion of .1 high standard of general 
knowledge and political awnrenes* 
mii vivos : although modern Czech 
culture had lo turn didactic lo serve 
the pm pose of national icvivul in the 
nineteenth century, the existence of 
the nation has been, as a result, 
closely linked with culture in the 
mind of every citizen; although 
Czechs certainly lack the spirit uf 
romantic heroism, they -are one of 
lhe leas! chauvinistic people in 
Europe. 

Contemplating fui liter the diflcrcn- 
Ces in the mentality of small and 
large nations, Kundcra writes; 

A large nation does not question the rea- 
son and juslilication of its existence; 
with a crushing inevitability it simply 
exists. It rests in its largeness and often 
indulges in it as if this itself were ^ 


05 - SS ' C DCmVCM /'i. ", valuable accomplishment.” Large is my 

m . ’ , u numbe .r«d copiei: bvereignty ever sought after and CtlimlrVl there are many fields, forests 

} atso been published in ! fever fully attained. From this point and rivers in it." [These are Hie opening 

101 111 ; Hans Grauer (cd.). 0 if view he considers recent develop- words of a well-known Russian song.] 

invite Muiiifextv (dUilion r.aenu in his country, including the ... A small nation, on the other hand, if 


a standard also appear in the quarterly presses. K " Kladdc ’* has not yet ? lettt J ter '''F folio wing magazines are r*tei 

at aspekfej impulse ted. \V. Eilcrs), and published an outstanding collection. r.-.T Mon. in the survey U W- 

a- In the associated monthly pamohlet I bc se^es is an enterprising one which nvniKil '' wieclion avh-ktetiiiipulw. sutHi MOarbfl 

serle.< “ " u P t p , deserves support. available of Mon’s visual poeim) ; Dom-Pedro-St raise l.l. 

m ?5L u ? rosch€ " b °8 en "Acelera” led. Johannes Twuroch) Fe J < S na i d JS r,w ! , I ’ D,mh ,Uc , xV ,// /T T yp ‘ ,s Vcrla S* 6 F,Jti 

wounded 1962). both of which are is an excellent seri« n r . .. ‘‘itf efen Rerfrier (No. ID): Kurt Marti N1 - Griiik-burgwcK IIX. 

so i^! n ^! 1 .f ,C,e !. r >; :? llb ; Mom (150-200 copies) piwis^t SW 1 ? ^fbve^ & CynthaiUonp t Host nielj K? ^ **** 


invite iViunifvxte (dililion fiients in his country, including the 
press). Alter some delay the August invasion. 
jh to continue with an Erich !| |(c does not shirk listing lirst 
number. Whether lhe scr^fc^ e nf the less attractive features of 
eguin its original impetus n:& Czech national character: petti 
u be seen; bill it has alreadi fcas, adaptability, lack of courage 
01 mod a mo st useful servkf. jo conduct an independent policy, en- 
r, . ,, ..... ... . JIqus mediocrity and an all-pervad- 

.if lirri. „ L ! ,■ t a Ihnd ttbjjg vulgarity. Mow to explain then 
inthis sori^lnm' m j ht ; . ncU: $K magnificent solidarity, wisdom 
uni 'like i» n r llni, y **"■*•* ,be whole nation 

I.. ! k ‘, 1,1,1 1^1 August ? Kundcra says 

lion .si- ij I' 1 v. dtlicreeascdptfpi , v hile the former judgment still 

yffilxvtluevn. Die Sonde. j 

TI, iVZ:'»'/? f ;"Xt' s " ta Hi stor l’ of Education 

tivtuktviintiiiihv. stHHi M Doric 
Dom-Pcdro-St raise 13. A 


it is d any significance in the world, 
has lo keep building it up. As soon ns a 
small nation stops producing values, it 
loses the right to exist and may actually 
llmsc to exist, because it is frail and 
destructible. 

Kundcra expresses his belief that 
small nations, which have to keep 
searching for and asserting their 
identity, can help the present world 
10 resist pressures towards uniformity 
instigated by the .super-powers. 

1 he importance of the P/eehoslo- 


\ak cxp.'i intent w.i\ confimicd hy the 
ci ue 1 orde.d to which i.l was exposed 
aiu| enhanced by the fact that the nesv 
I'sdkJ did not collapse under attack. 

I he police icgintc has nut been re- 
establi.hcd ; inj the new ideals have 
sunived in the njlion’s conscious- 
ness. This leads Kundcra lu believe 
that the Czechoslovak autumn may in 
the lung run prove to he more sig- 
nificant than the spring. 

He does not entirely dismiss the 
possibility that everything may yet 
be lost. But this threat does not 
seem to be particularly depressing, as 
the (./cell nation has been walking 
for centuries the narrow road 
between sovereignly and servitude, 
between existence and non-existence. 
Besides, a sober awareness of grave 
risks has always been charactcrislic 
of the nation’s leaders, who did not 
even lake its existence for granted. 

Kundcra recalls that Thomas 
Masiiryk. the greatest of ail Czech 
patriots, started his career by demo- 
lishing patriotic myths and called one 
of his books The Czech Question. 
At the .same time he points oul that 
thc self-critical attitude of thc Czechs 
tends to degenerate easily into sterile 
pessimism, which creates the 
ideal climate for defeat. Never- 
theless. he sees hope in lhe fact that 
it was not a small elite but thc whole 
nation which piovcd to be capable of 
the rational criticism that brought the 
Czechoslovak spring into being and 
withstood lhe unslauglu uf Jics mid 
irrationality in autumn. 

It i.s quite remarkable that Kun- 
dera'x essay should have been able In 


be published at all. Cuiisidetirig 
Us many implied cnliciuns of one 
large nation which has jccenlly 
Damplud .111 ( zcchmliixak sover- 
eignly. 1” [ here i% the piiJe of 
nations vhicli pi.ii-.e the campaigns 
of their Napoleons and Suvorovs, 
and the piidc e.r nations by xxhom 
thc hruialm nf the Suvorovs has 
never been exported.”) it shows that 
I lie whole concept of nationhood is 
still being examined in Czechoslo- 
vakia in the tiudifinn of Musaryk. 
Un the other hand, it is regrcllablc 
that writers of small nations must, 
in this insecure world, spend so much 
lime and energy in ilic defence of 
beliefs which should be inviolable, 
energy that could be more profitably 
incd for creating works of art that 
would cm ich European culture. 


At one time the scrupulous thesis 
writer who refused lo accept for his 
bibliography works that he had never 
actually laid eyes on was faced with 
some extensive travelling between 
libraries, Nowadays he can simply 
order the obscurer items among his 
sources from his local librarian and 
wail for them to come to him through 
the inter-library loan service. The 
centre for this scholar's aid U the 
Naliuna I C cut rol Library, whose 52nd 
annual tepuri has just been published. 
Apart from running its jntcr-loan ser- 
vice the National Central Library, 
now in a new building in Store Street, 
W.C.I, is responsible for producing 
quarterly :inj annual issues of lhe 
Biilish Union Catalogue of Periodi- 
cals, for distributing books to Adult 


I : .d ik. 1 lion claw- .old for .iJuiinNu-r- 
iiig the liulrdl N.ilmn.d h.-nk CctlilO, 
which acts as .1 national and interna- 
tional dealing InuiM* fui 0 1 -posing of 
and exchanging duplicate copies. 

According to the N.< .1 icpuit 
for die yea 1 ended M.o Jt. 1'HiK, the 
number of applications lor the iniei- 
loaii service went up by 3.‘) per cent 
to a lolal of more Mi.ui ND.DOi), while 
the number of satisfied applicants 
went down by 2 pci cent. Thc num- 
ber of hooks and periodical*, donated 
lo the library's own stock went up, 
and so. surprisingly, did the grain 
which ii receives from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, from 
£141.000 to flo.LOtxi, Thc largest 
increase recorded w», in the number 
of new entries in thc Union Cata- 
logue. up from 225.000 to 575,000, 
indicating where new lilies arc lo be 
found and new location* fui existing 
ones. 

The N.C'.L. also swaps books And 
photocopies with libraries abroad and 
in the year under report lent slightly 
more items than ii borrowed, 5,005 
against d.%3. '1 he fact that this un- 
sung organ i/.unon supplied 459 books 
to Hungary and 444 photocopies lo 
Bulgaria in the cour.se uf the year 
is an excellent argument for ilx sur- 
vival. The Parry Repm 1 uf 1967 pro- 
posed that thc l.ibi ary s functions 
should he taken over by the new’ 
British Museum l ibrary. Bill before 
anyone could do anything about thc 
Parry Report thc Dainton Commit- 
tee was set up, m» that the future, of 
the N.C.L. will icmain problematical 
until xvc gel the Dainton Report. 


(No. 1 1 : a n exceptionally good col- •• t!i ■>■!% 1 a .■ 

lection of nnnniui c lln ,,: 1 . Maude , .S Hrcnicii I, An. 

icc non or poems). Every volume m strusse 4(1 

U,J Sm nWrilS a . wparate review. PnndvniM, Basle. Mardstrassc tt, 
out with space Mriclly limited, one Rhinozvnv. 1 Berlin 46, lleiss 5{ 
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appearing anywhere today. 


boldness and timidity 

Ccorci C„ wsmm Lichtenerug : ScM/ten wh! B rief,. Ediled by Wolflon. P fom ,„ „ 

H - MM ™‘ ; — «**■ «opp. b*. 0 J t T * DM T kh " CnrI H, “ er ' 

L-bnrp.orios and .bsorv :il uri„. and 


DM 60. 


edition of Lidnenberg brings «s into 
immediate contact with one of the 
liveliest, wittiest and most penetrat- 
ing minds Germany ever produced. 
J| enables ns to encounter, in 
the most delightful wav, a com- 
plex and sell -a ware man. of the 
eighteenth century whose culture 
Was as much English ax it was Ger- 
man. Mr. Sharp uf Cambridge" 
was one ol Lichtenbcrg’s many 


irufh one must go t L , the iouinali . ■ 

nrjt 

2 # "js^jsns ^ 1 “ ~ • ”aS! srss!^iss*(=“ 

myself to myself in future lime." noth^esVooTfnt^^f ba u dy f c ? Uld j!J tcresl hislorians of English and 

*hlS\ exll ' ibit olher forms Provlnclai oVuingen ail' 1 "^ ^ e ™ an culture because of ihcir btil- 
■S h _fi 0 . ht ^ ber B s mixture of tint- grumbles and SSI./ [jftnt evocallons of the London and 


hiwhium ueiigniiut wav, a com- i '! u / Ilc,,Der 8 s mixture of tim- grumbles and -.“‘I L i" 3 *!, a . 1 nt . ev wwIions of the London and ’ 7 L V ‘"' ^ '•'«> '» luummcr. 

plex and sell-aware man of the ld[ty Bnd boldness could take. His much better as a ' “ ,tc ? h ,S ff Hl,n ® en sccnc - No reader of the ‘ ,f J h . e ™“y writings on Liebig 

eighteenth century whose culture rnan *’ aceourHs of scientific experi- spot in which to set^ nki?h' secluded Hnnser volume will ever forget the )^ lcl1 be bas published over ih 

was as much English ax it was Ger- m^ Lsh pw him ready tu pm forward and Soral^ KMrtrllSS i h, ?? h P lca J g^J^^fentury actor Tlmmas ,hre ? deciidw. It deals, xubllj 

malt. Mr. Sharp uf Cambridge" J a , rll,E hypotheses and assume alii- generations "of studini ^ K°. e ^£ h JJ 6 *! 0 ' 1 : wh .° emerges from Lichtcn- ^ ns, . b,y * w,,h ? IJ i*^P*:c!s ofL# 

was one of Lichlenbcrg’s many of radical doubl--yet we see scienfiEurs^ii nKJ f; * h . e s description as the Buster Kea- bc ‘« s , many-sided personalilv 
pseudonyms. He had always hoped cHngrng to the phlogiston theory H - ,s °f ] i k ^ay; but there ^ takcs^ihe work of uthP* 

to write ins autobiography, etne !°2f # a ^ or ^- av °isier had demons ira- thought howaver Ha a hunclred and one other thumbnail at . coun * .without engaging w f; 

Gexvhtehte mein ex Ccistvs smvo/rf tad Its untenabrjily. fn his comments journals and note book? ^ h S sketcbe . s °f equal vividness. They ™. ICS : lt louks 111 ils subject 

als efenden Kfirptn the book Was SI 1 soclal ^Oons we mav also find Ihrouih fheir nnhit^^“ rf 5 d S* H of into L rest ' lastly, to all who love rf n ] , H ,l, °n und affeelion. bul^ 

new written, but these letters, to- hi f ([ ,* e I nera ‘ statements at variance leSVdei^ ^ F ch ' lter - lUre because of ^ supple and hUn t k r* llt J-bhienb*?* M 

get her with his journals and note- his actions And opinions in InS- to idmirerJ /c C w h ! d u Ut P r ose in which their ntany in Lichlcnbei*® 

books, arc surely the next besl thing cases. He admires Spinoza, he Freud Karl Krai!! m1!, 3 s N ,e . lzsche ‘ and surprising (hough [-com- c ? nlcx * °f lbe cighteenlh centurk] 

whole man .must move Moses Mendelssohn in un- JSt m SS S Iofman ’^ bmahons are communicated ^ows that he is meaningful in 

together’ ; ih-ji ...... . ... eouivaca! terms ha «na. «... L:_ _ “ wicigenstein. v n , n ii 1 !.l. . and in nmnv nKnm-i. iiaoncr).: 


r ,,'T,Z , , , . ..Midory of the modern Oxford law 

Rhino zeros, i' Berlin Vo^'lUst ^teshc^n b i ' lS 1"°^ di V 

r,«»A. poamslied products, is not a work 

“ Si'hrilk* I (100 Beilin 21. liPj™»ch might be expected ul first siglil 
Strassc 18. g-»Ppcul lo any but the most paru- 

serif lie manifesto frf»”. edition jP?I reader. And it is all indication 
press. 9000 SI. (iallen. NeugiThat Professor Lawson has produced 
hun.u l-i; .nkturi/M ,l .ebigstr*wbhat is ultimately a disappoinling 

pook. that the general reader will 
jod a second look no more reward- 
flff- Ailhough the author opens with 
I voluntary confession that he was 
fpmmrssioncd to write the book to 
Mfk the upening of the new Bod- 
wan Law Library, the disuppoint- 
Ktallies in the feeling that this grave 
Suability ought not to have prevented 
valuable extract from a lost m'W* cawing his sights from the uon- 
graphicnl letter to Jens St. Cross Road to the wider 

Ljungbcrg. Pcrhnps such refKfg? 81 ' 6 of (he recurrent problem^ of 
can be added in a future edili$fr' education in general. 

Of Professor Mautner’s boril' > *'° s '' e y er - within the limits he no 
can only say that it fulfils , 1 w sct himself, Pro- 
of the many writings un Lichl^'XlS!,^ compc ^ nt 

which he has published over l4 &mer ? ‘S r,y h J° k b ' ■ opc " ,nB 
three decades. It deals, lhB bc Smmngs of an 

sensibly, with ali aspects of ! ^ l ho ° 1 s,und on , llw ' r 

berg’s many-sided personal^ ,2 ,uab c ac i 0U , Dt ,°/ lbe 

Art. It takes the work uf uthP*fi? Tt . lhe modern Oxford facui- 
accounf without cngualng in fE* 9 ' ftP perhap,i no fa ult of Pro- 
"\ics. Jt looks at its subject - Uw80n , «*■!, once past 

i/ ... ■ ,v .« ■ . JlltVAlOFfl in Penpral nozl Ufn iKa A/lflU 


Oxford Law School has grown .simul- 
taneously less academic and more 
specialized : less academic in the 

sense that the place of legal history 
and Roman law lias gradually de- 
clined ; more specialized in that con- 
tract. toi l and (finally, in 1930) crime 
base become accepted us respectable 
areas of study. Perhaps the most im- 
portant moment in this development 
occurred in 1*66 with the abolition 
of the compulsory first school of 
Lilcru.* Hiimunimcs: this amounted 
to an admission that “ the attempt 
to maintain u common iibernl cdiicu- 


a place of general culture, under whether even now it is 
humanizing and liberalizing influences, entirely respectable 
und with (he checks nnd corrections r .. .« 


: on side red 


which the juxtaposition uf diHcrciit 
sciences nllurds. 

It would be interesting to know what 
he would have made of the revised 
Statutes which come into force in 
E970: the optional International 

Trade paper comprising the Inw 
relating to sale of goods with special 
reference to export and import sales, 
carriage of goods by sea, and bankers' 
commercial credits. 


The fact is that enormous numbers 
of practising lawyers, both bnrrisleis 
nnd solicitors, still acquire t'hc basis 
of their working law at cramming 
institutions in Chancery Lhiio and 
Lancaster Gate respectively. To 
qualify for thc Bar, a student 
must pass examinations set by 
the Count il uf Legal Educa- 
tion— a body which, as the 


sensibly, with all aspects of Ltf £^ d ni ’ a , w s £ h ° o1 s,tm d on lheir 
personalilv 


failure ”, The Law Faculty said later: 
"Oxford is not asked in the interest 
of the Law School to cease lo be a 
place of liberal education." The pro- 
cess of demarcation has, however, 
continued unabated. In 1868, Gold- 
win Smith put the view that 

there seem to he genuine and Important 
reasons for domestic at ing the profes- 
sional slmly [of law ami medicine] in 


commercial credits. events of this summer hnvc 

Professor Lnwson remarks that shown, cannot even be relied upon 
. , , .... , . . •• what happened in !8f>6 was of pro- jo publish an accurate list of suceess- 

tron with the addition of un elective found significance ”, in Ihnt it effee- fui candidates, and whose teaching 
broadening in its final stage was a ,j vc j y prevented legal education in facilities were recently described by 
failure .The Law Faculty said later: oxford from developing "on lines The Guardian as an “unacknow- 

somexvhat like the American, accord- ledged scandal The whole system 
inq to which law is a subject to be is now at last under the review of 
studied professionally in a graduate the Lord Chancellor's Committee, 
schoul after n liberal arts course in Thc problem Is by no means an easy 


college". But thereafter he is silent one. because the teaching of law it- 
— there is no (race of the Lawson self contains in embryo many of the 
who in I960 told the Society of Pub- wider difficulties now facing the 
lie Teachers of Law that at Oxford whole of university education: law 
■•law is run on the cheap. I doubt which is not learnt, and learnt by 


heart, is worse than useless; it Is 
hard lo sec any substitute fur tho 
written exam or as R. L ! ; Megnrry 
(as he ihen was) pul it In the HnmTyn 
Lectures, " taiighl law is tough law", 
und only lough law persists in the 
memory, ax it must. 

Yet equally j| is at times hard to 
discern among thc memorized max- 
ims and ill-digested .suh- sections any 
“ lit object fur humane study Thc 
first question in the first paper of 
this year’s May Bar Examination 
ran : *• Outline briefly the main provi- 
sions nf the Misrepresentation Act, 
1967 "—at which 500 pens began 
scratching in rhythmic unison. If the 
Oxford Law School is lo play any 
part in whatever order eventually 
arises out of lhe present chaos, it 
will need to think more closely about 
its. raison d’etre than does Professor 
Lawson in this hook : for in teaching 
law which neither stands oil iLs own 
as a Uber.il and rewarding .academic 
subject nor siillicc-. as a practical 
professional training, it has at least 
contributed tu lhe present situation. 


j r‘ ^awson mat, once past 
Jtard in general and into the estab- 
v™ law school in particular, large 
(Jtions of the text amount to what 
. e m ure than a list of names— 


MATURE MEDIEVAL MENDS 

Gordon L»f : Paris und Oxford Universities in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 331pp. John Wiley. £3 15a. (Paperback, 31s.) 


are communicated. 


Lichtcnberg annexed from Addison W to help aspinng Jewish scientists, and Idea^t^ ^ T nli§ N enm « , i ideals included in this handv nc I 0 '\i "T Thc book ,s "5 

and the letters almost bear it out ^ shows Wself deeply moved by an ^ ^ to 6he extent of seriously Brief notes ?ihJ L*. L voh,,ne - ? ,u ' ld, y *"«! simply that it eaa* 

Almost, but not quite, for jiving In Jewish worship on the Day of Atone- (‘nder-valumg the achievement of en.rttnil.K., I ' e, «b teen th century ?* a first introduction, yet no 

gossipy Gottingen, where every- menb ~yet he is at pains to assure a. Klopstock, Goethe arid the Sturm 1I1 a |f nl s of telephone calls) and j sl the eighteenth ceniurv ff |h 

isis: •ffsr dem - ^ s—x*' “ , s .pS 

&* nl i f,,r biofcssors . ,0 For most uf hii-lifc Lichlgnbcrg H»ra*y’, asiocialiollis" psychology S mjahH 1 '"®- h “ s bccn dike's "him 11 ’ ■“ 'k*' 

Lirtlenbe^couldTS ffttlSS f 

• a? a ^?S 

: St P r ™“ h - ni ,l sM eas » l y pass f ook allvely interest in his Hanover- f x P ressi <™. into the natureandcon- u y ' m 0t,u »*yker for J S! ,h f ,hM i'> 

:. 


(ers arc 
volume. 


context of the eighteenth ceniurHu* , # muce than 8 wt of names— 
sh «w* (but he is meaningful a L nd ^eturers, mostly for- 

and in many respects u deeper shadowy figures about 

our own lime. The book is interest can now be 

so lucidly and simply that it can ■ *™bJy in an attempt to 
as a first introduction, yet no \ bttle human interest, Pro- 
ist in thc eighteenth century ^i' 1 |SL r . J? 00 father over-compcn- 


For the history of the medieval uni- 
versities of. Paris and Oxford, both 
us institutions nnd as schools of 
thought, the indispensable work is 
still that of Hastings Knshdall, first 


twSrT z W,4 V “ W),s *m- ence, bacon's empiiicisn] nnd T* , u ' . ,IVC 0een omitted. 

fn . r ’• professors . to most uf his -life Lichtcn berg associationist psychology nizerf mloh? 0 - mfi - hflS becn moclcr- 

autforilres ltSJf* fc wl ® ot lhe w . a l pr ° fesfi0r of experimental physics .^btenberg was able to gain insights S, ? e n * c Io SOnitf anxiety 

S r r^ 1C,lb ' r8 , < L°. llld “°‘ p»t«ng=n. This (hade hini a sub- !“ 0 ttelymbolicmiure of a Wri ' er could 

■ oniiftnns .A « 1 Soow ? f h,s bolder l* 1 . 01 , lhe ho P« of Hanover, whose m ‘° *wW« springs of human lotion 'rniw? ?■ S L Sl,rpns,n e and witty 

S°n'° S? «nLih,'ough (he bead. Kins George [f I of England ofte “ divined In gesluJe^nd fecSS of a single 

: faflor P K i ' h - n !l sM easi! y P a « f ook a ? v “V tatercst in his Hanover- f x P ressi <™, into the nature and con hcS. Jt y ,n B "h»iyker. for 

f&A brilliant^-, which Kr£» 


• opihC 


j£L J ^is description of Dicey, 
begins; “He was something 
ysical od<lit y and had little 
fio* over hU bodily movements. 
; lh „ are rnany stories about this " 
uml f T , a . bcr gfuesome selection 
i h;i° U °L? wBI make no converts 
table, humour. There is, 
Pleasing assessment of 


published .seventy years ago. The late America than it is in this country. 

Sir Maurice Powicke and Dr. Emden history of A medieval univer- 


Sir Maurice Powicke and Dr. Emden 
indeed produced an exemplary 
second edition in 1936, but the text 
was left virtually untouched, and the 
editors conducted their critical and 
supplementary dialogue in thc foot- 
notes. The contemporary (1935) his- 
tory of medieval universities by the 
French scholar S. dTrxay, though 
constantly commended in Continental 


meets a real educational need, and it works of Etienne Gilson, Bernhard 
is significant that it has been com- Geyer, and others. None the less, it 
missioned by an American editor, for is always refreshing lo have the latest 
medieval thought, as an academic thoughts of un open and agile mind, 
subject, is more popular in North and Dr. Lett stands almost nlone 
America than it Is in this country. among English medieva lists In his 

Theory of ? ^=« ; — ^ gfi SS 
sity, though essential to any account when hc remarks that| at oxford. 


Here and ' there 0t - constantly commended io Continental 

further discussion— of. t^e P aluI lP? sixteenth B ,n B bjm as bibliographies. Is only a fragment 

(he aphorism, for instance, and he was. Collectors of recondhe and mar ^ 110 * dvance ‘ 

!«n berg’s <listinclive cortlribu^|ppendixes will be delichted wfih t t e *n‘inogruphv sunc > s have 1Tlll^t, ' 
it: or Lichtcnbcrg's reJulion of Appendix Nine picd ‘ • , . 

Ssii*) S f P ac V!'y Members “and . N“ c ," hc ' c ”: ,t, ““ sl h J. he ‘ 


thinking 


plication of thc scatological al ra kl of England.’’^ 
of which the letters arc so sur P[u<4 .. Pr Qfcssor Lau. 
full ; or the xvay Lichtenberg ckn^ iqok t 0 Cheshire 
in sonic of bis comments qn p* . flight two een 
affairs, a kind of German sd'jJ 1 Jr* . .at Oxfor< 
which still awaits its ebrome^ , e • understand 
knalyM. ; These and oU>« tiglish » 


?n S ^L ^ a . wson dedicates his 
(o Cheshire, who “ has . . . 


pyltlioal. uulhorii) . For The /dl 


ivnrl-c Xfnf.l 


’ printing 


Mau , P er .L 

erisurtog^ 


hs f nBriliom of law- 

1 • nijfW t ? X ^ r ^ elsewhere 

L,r^ and appreciate 

of 

■ • *" ls course 
iinK?* " orm ®“ fi“estU)D and 

. in *- 8 .ftnic sens* /(zu>t.- di,^ .. i: .i~ 


originality of the present volume re- 
corded in its blurb are exaggerated, 
and are in fact partly contradicted 
by the appended list of Dr. Gordon 
Lcll's own earlier works, the English- 
reading student has hirherto lacked a 
compendious aiid consolidated 
account of the framework, curricu- 
lum, system of dcgrees aRd intellec- 

.1'. r\f tki nri*&l Iini* 


sity, though essential to any account 
of its mental life, is apt to make dull 
residing and even Dr. teff's lively 
mind and pen fail to thrill the reader 
here. More interesting, and not to be 
found easily elsewhere, is the 
account of the curriculum and book- 
list, und this should greatly help any- 
one who wishes lo understand or to 
describe medieval thought. Though 
little here is strictly drigina], a num- 
ber of rare dr specialized sources 
have been used to give a dear, non- 
technical survey. Thc fourth and fifth 
sections of the book, 1 which together 
take up more than a third of its pages, 
are the most stimulating part of the 
whole, for they cover the thought 
and achievement of the medieval 
mind in the period of its maturity* 
This has of course been done often 


” there was a continuity in outlook working rightly, and that its conclu- 
reaching down from Grosseteste (o stom, like Euclid's, could be taught as 
Bradwardine that warrants our speak- truth. There are n u turally a few slips, 
ing of an Oxford school ln a way Dr. Leff has the wrong date (circa 
that it is impossible to do of Paris ", 1 1^0) for Hugh of St. Victor and for 
or that, in the scholastics of the four- Mandonnet’s great work on Suger 
teertth century, “ lhe attention to (1908 for 1899), and hc seems to rc- 
problcms of method and verification, gard the; Dominican scholar as hail- 
divorced from problems of meta- ing frbni Louvain. He attributes to 
physics and, science, could only lead Scotus teaching that comes from writ- 


synthesis of philosophy and theology, 
and Duns .Scotus and Ockham were as 
clearly the ancestors of modern philo- 
sophy as BuriUan. Oresmc nnd Brad- 
wardinc were of later mathematics 
and science. The condemnation also 
(though Dr. Leff docs not mention 
this) broke the tradition that Greek 
thought showed the human mind 
working rightly, and that its conclu- 
sions, like Euclid's, could be laught as 
truth. There are nn turally a few slips. 
Dr. Leff has the wrong date (circa 
1 190) for Hugh of Si. Victor and for 
Mandonnet’s great work on Suger 
(1908 for 1899), and hc seems to re- 
gard the Dominican scholar as hail- 
ing from Louvain. He attributes to 


to Intellect tia 1 barrenness ", or again 
that “ for centuries the humanist cari- 
cature of (lie schoolmen was taken for 
the true likeness. It is u'nly now that 
the contribution of later scholasticism 
to ‘the thinking of the seventeenth 
century is coming to be recognized ”, 
he ii rouses in us an effort of serious 
reflection, if not of entire agreement. 


This has of course been done often Dr. I.cfl iv insistent, and rightly so. 
enough already, a nd not leas l success- that t he eondc mn at ion of Aristotle in 
fully by Dr. Leff tymSefL and fai> 1277 was a watershed. Following 
Minimi cannot rime rsede 1 the longer, hard : upon the death of Akpiinas it 


ing3 now generally regarded as spuri- 
ous. • More misleading is the state- 
ment that In the Middle Ages all truth 
was regarded as supernatural. This is 
true only of Ibc Auguslinian school, 
and only then if ” (ruth " and ” super- 
natural " are given arbitrary mean- 
ings. Finally, thc originality of the 
work musL not be strewed ; iHv author 
throughout follow-: a relatively few 
excellent prcdece-.*,,, i Rut he" com- 
prehends within a icjiomhlc ‘pate 
what h:i* hitherto hecn ■•cjtitied in 
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Books and Bookmaking 

PAST THE 30,000 MARK 


The Paranormal 
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IN HAND 


I'm m a Sftrrinl Citnvsfunulml 


W u ti:k Sow 1 1 : The Story of the Human I land. 284pn. Wefcui* 
Nicolson. £2 10s. 11 


leligion 

JANSENISTS 


IN THEIR TIME 


T he Mi iKI mil'll .hinu uni- 
icuis iiiUi yuuipN. the more 
pulvi'hiEit* (.nil put espand*. hi 
l‘tf»8 f.n I lie first li me the number ol 
bonk lit It-* published in Britain pus-.cd 
the thirty thousand murk. I' he iol.il 
of new hook*, .mil new editions was 
31.420. i, I i-.e of I .Mil. Vej only 
elcscn ycuisagovsu* twcim thousand 
reached, and since ihen iheie has 
been a remoi seless increase averaging 
ei thousand lilies a jeai. 

Howcvci I he oveiall total conceals 
trends. (Jiilil l%4 i[ seemed as if re- 
prinis and new editions, which in pre- 
' war years accounted foi u third of 
total output, svcic permanently fall- 
ing uwaj : nu longvi toulii new edi- 
tions he issued inexpensively with 
cheap paper, low-cosi binding and 
ni uc h stand iny type. British publish- 
ing looked like becoming increasingly 
a one-shot affair. Thus in l%3 the 
total of new books rose hy 1 ,302 titles 
in the twelve months, anil in the fol- 
lowing yea i by 527. Reprints fell 
each yea i and by then were down -to 
20 per cent or output. After a lull 
in I 965. new books made a record 
jump of 1.819 tides in 1966. but Hint 
wus a peak, and last year's issue of 
22.642 new works is fewer than two 
years earlier. 

On the oilier hand, new editions 
have been rising .steadily since 1965, 
and with a jump of 1.718 lust year, 
the biggest increase ever recorded, the 
total of 8.778 brought the reprint pro- 
portion back lo 2K percent of British 
lille output. Publishers, it appears, 
arc developing their buck-lists more 
.successfully or exploiting or Leasing 
their paperback rights. Jn any case 
this rise is surely lo be welcomed, as 
it is more likely to reflect public de- 
mand than the proli fetation or new 
titles. 

How much of this stems from 
paperbacks ? Unfortunately. Whit- 
akers, publishers of the Bookseller, 
who diligently collect these slat is tics, 
have as yet no idea how many paper- 
backs are published each year in 
Britain, All that, can be deduced front 
their half-yearly Piipertuckx in Prim 
is that there is an increasing num- 
ber. and the current issue includes 
33,560 titles, of which perhaps 10 per 
cent arc new native production* each 
year. 

For the imported paperbacks, over- 
whelmingly American, and the 
agency-issued hardbacks of Ameri- 
can origin, both distort the picture as 
well as the statistics of publishing in 
Britain. A handful of copies of an 
American university press book, re- 
corded and distributed by one of our 
o\yn university presses, a small slock 


■ if a technic, il In ml. ha lulled In the 
l.undon house of a New York linn, 
ui a few hundred copies of an Ameri- 
can or C ontinental-produced paper- 
back issued here hy a British pub- 
lisher to meet a very restricted 
demand: all count in the total of 
British publishing output. So do 
about 1.400 suitably selected titles 
issued each year by H.M.S.O. 

Next year Whitakers plan to intro- 
duce computer recording of new title 
production, unit it is to he hoped that 
it will he programmed to separate 
hardback* from paperbacks, and also 
the agency-issued hooks of foreign 
origin and production from those 
basically designed and produced in 
this country or fur the British market. 
Taken together it may be estimated 
that these classes of imported hooks 
alone add perhaps four or live thou- 
sand to ihe (ally of what is taken to 
be our native production, and Ihe 
total is likely to grow as American 
book production expands: they 

reached the 30,000 mark in 1966. 
although their basis, of calculation is 
somewhat different [rom ours. 

However, allowing for such distor- 
tions, tendencies can be detected from 
the totals of forty-six catego- 
ries into which British publishing has 
been divided since adopting the 
Unesco classifications in 1964. New 
Fiction, in spite of a spurt in I960, 
seems to be relatively on a downward 
trend. Last, year the total dropped 
by 104 titles' to 2,282. compared with 
2.037 new novels in the record pre- 
war year of 1937, when totni new 
book output was only half what it 


risen from less than three hundred a 
jear to 494 in 1 96ft. 

Expansion last year was most obvi- 
ous on the Ails side. Art Books 
themselves provided the biggest in- 
crease of all. The total rose by 23‘) 
titles to 950; almost double the num- 
ber issued in 1964. Reprints only 
accounted for l7o. so here may he 
glimpsed lliegi uwth of the ponderous 
piles of international coffee-table 
books. 

Literature, which includes Criticism 
and Essays, is another category which 
has almost doubled in the past five 
years. The total in 1968 was 1,241. 
including 309 reprints. In the same 
period History has risen by nearly 8(1 
per cent since 1964, with a big rise 
in new editions. In this and in Politi- 
cal Science and Economics (1.990). 
which has displaced School Text- 
books :u> the third most prolific book 
category.- one can detect the weight 
of imports from across the Atlantic. 
This may also show in the class of 
Luvv and Public Administration, 
whose rise of 210 to 852 is the second 
largest of 1968. 

Other arts categories lo show nol- 


iCTOLNK Adam : Du mysticisme a la rdvohe. 349pp. Paris : F.iyard. 25fr. 


It is ihIJ that the origin of 
this large, erudite, m.ignilicently 
produced hook. The .Sim -v of ihr 
Hitman l land, should lie in an 
incident that seems to con had id 
its main thesis: licit much can 

Lie told from a man’s hand, not only 
of his present temperament hut also 
of the possibilities of future accident 
or illness. Out on a lonely mountain 
walk with a friend, the author was 
haunted by a sense iff intense, 
inexplicable fear, which his com- 
panion deprecated because, she said, 
she had just been to a palmist, who 
would have warned her if there had 
been any possibility of danger. His 
premonitions were however justified, 
and Hie two narrowly escaped being 
murdered. Curiously, this led him lo 
take a passionate interest in palmistry. 

Surveying the history of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Sorell suggests that the dif- 
ference be-lwecn astronomy and astro- 
logy is paralleled by that between 
what he calls chirology and cheiro- 
mancy. He goes into detail about the 
significance of variously shaped 
hands, thumbs, lingers and finger- 
nails, and provides diagrams dealing 
with them and with the line* on dif- 


i he possibility „} medical »! important new book on lanxen- 
I hough lie .suggests that itru m doe» nut aim at replacing recent 
may bear signs of {he p uS .x y a j| cc j studies by such scholars 
developing cancel, he say, ^ ^ Cngnci or M. Orcibal, nor 
ol the shapes of joints that),. T ea Sainle-Beuve's masterpiece. M. 
been known to indicate dam wishes instead lo set the 
diseases, among them ji. insenist moveme ill in the context of 
ill till His. Moreover, the ji L n ch seventeenth-century society, 
chaptci on individual gw. | c dismisses in the few words tjiey 
Ms uiiplieations oiniutodi-. fservc recent attempts to explain 
vitally tlu.s is connected b- way Jansenism as “ IVxprcssion 
human patterns of culture . 'unc crise ceonoinico-sociale ", and 
the displacement activities d t rather greater length explains why 
and birds. ; s book is not inhibited by respect. 


and birds. 


1 here are chapters on riirhe great enemy of history ", 
Icfi-handcdncss; on thehaml: belher towards prelates, popes or 
ing, sculpture and dancing i tn saints (in the event Vincent de 
fully illustrated) ; and on its: ml). If the Jesuits are by no means 
metaphorical and literary sif, habilitated, nor "ecs Messieurs" 
Here the author really kii variably admired, prudent Jesuits 
go in sweeping generaUzatl-ifed stiff-necked Jansenists are duly 
invite disagreement. How rlcognizcd when they occur: M. 
know what " primitive otwam is no neutral, but lie is always 
about the hand? Which w nearly always) just. Above nil 
man ”. anyway ? How mils triumph is lo make the reader 
really Lie inferred from ihtifcnstantly aware, in the words of his 
cal use of the word? Thu eface. that "lc jansdnisme n’e.si pas 
heart, the loins, the bovuii pi vicille hisloirc. II est present 
terms employed in metapk mundc de noire temps." 
because they arc univcrsallyt Such a mass of factual detail and 
That the gender of the nouB bmnient is contained in these 350 
is often feminine does not® rso pages that it is a minor miracle 
indicate that if was “ an o! tat the book remains so lucid and 
wonder, tear and revelation feadablc (and without an index). 
Latin uuniu is feminine, tagpughly half the book sets the stage 
"every nice girl loves a uiw presenting the organizational and 
is not bound to think of hitn£pfejlcc(ual background of the post- 
an object. pidentine Church, and then the 

T he material of Hie Weas and influence 

c.sling and the possibilities J„ C ° r ^. llls J#n * n »■*} ' hc " bW 
.JflSaml-Cyran. I he central section. 


able rises last year include the Iona- provides diagrams dealing 

depressed Biography (902, including i VlLh thcm and , wilb Hw lines, on dif- 
a rise of 213 reprints) and Poetry (up , ni °J P' 1 ' 1 ? 1 ; Jlc includes 

■ in . -.. . > IV, Im.nnitlc nf \iu Ll-nni..., . 


150 to 701, mostly in new works). 
Travel and Guide Books advanced 
106 to 71)9, chiefly from more re- 
prints. 

On the educational, technical and 
scientific side, which has forged 
ahead so strongly in the last decade, 
several of the categories appear to 


rr.Sd.“y F rM on‘.l, e oiher for , % ** 

hand, appear to be mounting, after 7, ^ « Textbooks (1.889), Medicine 
year* of decline, rising last year by ’ El ^ineenng fS99). Industry 

356 to 2,053. This must certainly be . und Sociolo sy (580) show 


ullribuled to paperback fictinn, of 
which there are some seven thousand 
titles in print; yet whereas thirty 
year* ago fiction represented aboil! 
30 per cent of all book publishing 
in Britain, now it is down to 13 per 
cent. . What is responsible for this 
drop 7 Public preference for non- 
fiction, dislike of the contemporary 
novel, or above-average financial risk 
in novel publishing? Certainly the 
first novel that pays its way is a 
rarity. 

The only other class of book to 
show a marked drop in 1968 was 
Children s Books ; the boom of a few 
years ago, mostly attributable lo pub- 
lie libraries, is now over. The pre- 
war record of 1,045 titles in a year 
rose to 2.270 in 1963. but has been 
tailing back ever since, and last year 


little change or some decline com- 
pared with 1967 totals. Religion too 
shows a drop of forty to 1.336. Yet 
Education (830) and Chemistry and 
Physics (805) both made gains of over 
one hundred apiece. 

As already indicated totals arc apt 
lo be deceptive, but overall they illus- 


pajm-prinK of well-known wrilcis. 
painters, dancers, politicians and 
apes. The interpretation of these 
would be more convincing if 
less were already known about their 
owners, or if, for instance, ho 
had juxtaposed those of two 
brother. s. discussing what differ- 
ences of temperament and interest, 
and what likenesses of heredity and 
early environment were shown. 
Aidotts Huxley's palm-print is repro- 
duced; jt should not have been too 
difficult to obtain Julian* for com- 
parison. 

Although Mr. Sorell is plainh 
conversant with many matter* rele- 
vant to his theme lie docs not inte- 
grate [hem into his argument, or trace 
detailed connexions. Thus, though 
he mentions the work both of 


is not bound to think of him; 
ail object. 

The material of the bwii 
c.sling and the possibilities iti 
are worth investigation, but 
not cohere, and its inaccun 
bland assumptions can b* r 
ing. Most notable o£ lhe«i,| 
questioned belief that mini 
be identified with magic, pn) 
incantation and hypnotic he; 
T he difference was explainc-Ji 
:is the lime when Peter then 
met Simon Magus the e| 
and ha* been reiterated it 


nearly ;i third of the whole, is 
devoted to I lie militant phase, with 
Antoine Ainaukl as ihe initially 
reluctant hero of ,\ campaign in 
which Ihe principal engagements 
were the bull Cain Oretvitnic (]i»53i 
condemning the Five Propositions, 
the Lelirex Trmiiuialcs tlti5t»-7), the 
Signature (1662) atul finally ihe Peace 
llf'68). The last quarter or so lakes 
up Ihe story from ihe death of Mine, 
do L.onguevilie Mii7‘)i .uni the subse- 
quent resumption of hostilities, .uni 
deals with the (JnlJicuii crisis. 
Arnauld's death in exile tlfi94), the 
emergence of Pasqmcr Oucsncl as 
leader of the new Jansenism, and the 
total transformation of the move- 
ment I ol lowing the hull Unii>eniius 
(1713), when popular feeling finally 
rebelled against cumulative abuse ol 
royal and papal authority. 

Within this framework M. Adam’s 
method ;* to show how a given his- 
torical situation evokes an altitude, 
which become* a programme, adop- 
ted by individuals who form a party, 
which in turn become* a pawn in the 
game of power, hi* not Augiistinin 
or De la frct/neiiie mnwinninu. nut 
Sain l-Cy ran nor Antoine Arn.mld 
Met alone the eponymous Bishop nf 
Ypres), not e\en the silent sufferers 
of Port- Royal, forever fixed in the 
dignity of Philippe de Champaigne’s 
pictures, that explain what happened 
or why. hut Richelieu, Mjzuriii and 
Louis XIV in their ceaseless man- 
oeuvres for power, playing off Pope 
and Parleinenl. bishops at home, 
enemies abroad, and the ability of 
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RsprinU are rather than detracts from the impres- 

vear/’ao'o^ hT h ?J fi ? ccn slon of hixuriant growth in British 
years ago, in between they have publishing. 
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Arthur Phillips : Computer Peripherals and Typesetting , 665pp. H.M.S.O. 


As Deputy Director of the Techni- 
cal Development Division of Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office Mr. 
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which time few new methods were Authors and publishers will aonreci- 
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Much of this book reads as if it were 
a collection of case notes and briefings 
for a prosecution, though the charges 
are never- quite -clear. .Sometimes 
those in the dock seem lo be accused 
of offences against chastity, sometimes 
of fraudulent misrepresentation in 
connexion with psychical phenomena, 
sometimes of breach of confidence, of 
failure in scholarly accuracy, of 
breaches of copyright. Confusion is 
worse confounded by Mr. Hall's un- 


uiid therefore untrustworthy enemy, 
explain the circum*(anccs In which 
Jeromc was provoked to portray 
Pchigiit-s ns a spokesman for Origen 
and Rullniis and even, paradoxically, 
for Jovinian. Another explores Pcla- 
gius's use of the Srnieneex of Sextus 
which (like AugiMinc at tine time) 
hc believed lo come from the martyr- 
bishop of Rome, Xystus. The fol- 
lowing chapter, beginning boldly, 
'* Pelagius is one of the most maligned 
figures in the history of Christianity ", 
iirgiics that Ihe Pdngian controversy 
bccnnic a controversy specifically 
over Pelagius only when, in 415, 
Augustine replied lo his On Nature 
with his own On Nature a/nl O race. 
Though Augustine was already con- 
ducting n veiled argument with him 
(an admission which somewhat redu- 
ces the force of the chapter), the issues 
were now defined in a fresh way. 

Finally, Dr. Evans attempts a sum- 
mary of Pclagius's teaching as guide- 
lines for future research. He was 
not guilty of godicssncss or mere 


moral ism ; hc held the atoning death despite the author's evident scholar- 


fished in Coinputer Peripherals ami 
Typesetting has previously been cir- 
culated to a restricted number of his 
collengues. 

He points out that the amount of 
information he has included on any 
dne area or on a particular system 
must not be taken as an. exact 
measure of its relative importance. 
This imbalance stems from Ihe fact 
that far more information is avail- 
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tion the first must automatically dis- 
credit the second. It is hard to accept 
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or composition still have some advan- 

7 11 iS dimcuU , 10 *hc porlraifs , 
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ventional hot-metal monotype com- ' lasch Ihan the Wl 

position so that the text could be up- D y J *l e i 890i by lhe Mce - f rom ' 

up to the final page proof ^ ^ 


the principle that no hTpo.heseTr^ ^^confidence^hotdd^ 
ports, arguments or conclusion* can ** ® scr i bed lo ™ s ' C S 
be accepted unless those who pro- Mr. Trevor Hall, that 5d» 
pound them can be certified as free Pant psychology, has P 3lP * 
from the sins of the flesh. Guaran- dug up some of Miss Fr* r ! 
teed Pure. ground, interpreted in ®. 

The book, powered by twodiffercnl anachronistic way her ^ 
streams of moral indignation, yields with some of the dlstiflRW 519 
\ fascinating picture of one of lho.\e interested in her work. and ; 
ttrange, vivuf people who believe and some irrelevant and far-frl^; 
react their fantasia, s0 ardently that aH 

Jay are accepted for years at their b^ren His former adver^J 
3\vn valuation ; until one day the attacked again by means of ^ 
nake-up cracks, the facts bulge |fa r technique of treating ^ 
hrough. and all their overwhelming proven fac? A very valuaMjj 

ff T.? til ,0 Carry ‘ hem ral,kliy rc bS reprires ***$ 
achievements and false- Allan McDonald’s original^ 
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on curlier occasions they vefi S ^Mh John 

here. H is right that honfflt - “ *8a ,nsl Wmval that 
be paid where it is due, but [ ' ela e ian , tracts published by 

everything recorded of M®‘ X, r u? lm * n in divisiblc whole and 
even letters which seeming ft h ,,, ass 'fined to Pelagius him- 
morc than high spirits or C JJJ are M (he work of that “ Sici- 
seif-confidence — should unr» , on . whose views are discus- 


of Christ to be the objective condi- 
tion of divine foruivencss through 
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m.ilcsolciii men. lo,, ofien li-uuls, 
in exploit each -shift of ihe balance. 
Ihu* Ciundiin, Archbi*liup of Sens. 
sl *1 i ill' alnuKt by accident a whole 
Inin of event* when in 1651 he led 
the protest of a dozen bishop*, 
again*! alleged papal inlerferoncc 
with Gallieaii liherlics. cuincidentally 
supporting the J.in*cni*ls, for whom 
he felt no more syoipnlhy than did 
they for him. Similarly, sixty vea is 
later it was I-'enelon's deep re*enl- 
menl again*! his treatment by Bossuct 
that led him to make common cause 
with the Jesuit* in order to Ji*giacc 
Nnuillcs, once Boss net'* ally* and 
now ArehbMitip of Pari*, by com- 
pmniising him a; a cryplo-J:m*enisi 
in the Uni genii us affair. 

The story is nut an edifying one. 
exi-.pt for the few " .‘lines d'clilc'' 
who stand out, but one does not 
haxo lo look very far to *ee hnw 
easily the pattern can be repeated. 
Tile spirituality of the auti seholaslie 
Sainl-Cyran, the polemical dogma- 
tism of the excessively *chulustic 
A mail Id, the clandestine agilaitun of 
Qucsnel arc three phase* in a move- 
ment reflecting and ret lee led by the 
.social and political events of the cen- 
tury, and the repercussions arc far 
from spent. Jansenism was never any 
more homogeneous than the Catholic 
C hurch itself, nor any more static, 
and whatever its excesses it is worth 
remembering that vernacular liturgy, 
lay participation, and simple cli inches 
were all reforms urued bv Jansenists. 
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? i?.i! eUep 10 Augustine (156). Rut 
^ misses some of Mr. Morris's 
fffl ot n i lS A a8 ? insl attributing De 

E 10 Pclaaius, and 

ProcMds with his positive case 
hesc four tellers, Though* some 
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Bonhucllcr is rapidly becoming a 
literary phenomenon. Hook* about 
him pom from ihe pros-., and his 
•'man come of age " and - relig ion- 
ics* Christianity " must be earning a 
place in any future edition of the 
Oxford Hook of Quotation*. So far 
a* the English-speaking world i* con- 
cerned it all really began with Honest 
to Cod. where the Bishop of Wool- 
wich, using the quotation*, placed 
him among the radical theologians, a 
mistake which is gradually being cor- 
rected. These two books, each in its 
different sphere probably the best lhai 
ha* yet appeared, should do much 
to place a brave and remarkable man 
in hi* true selling. 

The Life and Death of Diet rich 
lit mime If er is very attractive. Mary 
Bosanquct lias worked on it 
fur sonic live years and has 
thoroughly digested the material, and 
she knows all the problems of wai- 
time Germany. But, more lo flic 
point, she obviously understands 
Dietrich BonhoefTor. Hc emerges 
from her book as an eager Lutheran, 
a student of theology with a profound 
personal faith and an engaging per- 
sonality. Hc had two main problems; 
on the one hand hc was deeply con- 
cerned with- the appalling situation 
which Hiller and his regime had cre- 
ated for Germany, and on the other, 
spurred by the division in Ihe Luth- 
eran Church, lie saw lhe challenge 
which such a regime offered to live 
Christian view of life. To the formei 
lie responded first with attempts to 
persuade the Allies lo strengthen lhe 
resistance to Hitler in Germany, and 
then by himself joining the otfici.il 
counter-espionage organization, 
eventually becoming involved in the 
assassination plot (hat faffed. It was 


ship, the Latin is misprinted with 
horrid frequency. 


fculflpe ri ■ ■ N T ” ou Stt some Hach of the volumes in ihi* new series 
Hral, and lhc nced . for of '■ Forum Books ’’ is an anthology 
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tn the othpn Cdantunn i differs or aK H basis for group discussion. 
U The word ■ contemporary " In Mr. 
] argued, a lufiier *tyte was dSib- Macquarrie’s book, which illustrates 
;> c, y adopted. f n content all four ,he idealist tradition, naturalism. 
."’°. re nioderate than the Caspari ccali,;m and empiricism, and finally 
U P m their attitude lo ascetic re- pragmatism, personalism and existed 
‘icments, and Pelagius wifi be mis- tialism. »°i bc ta kcn too liler- 
oS un,e ^ r Fils distinction is ally, for it cow« Edward Caird no 
vgtiizeu. less than Rudolf Bultmann. 
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ihi* that led to his arrest .uul execu- 
tion only a few day* before the camp 
w.i* overrun hy the .ulv.im.ing 
Amcik-itns. 

The theological . problem was 
equally difficult, and though M.iry 
Bo*anqiict deals with ii efficiently, 
Fi. Marie's skilful and sympathetic 
examination in lloiihm'fjcr ; I he Man 
and Ui\ Work of Bonlioeffei's real- 
icrcd aliempt*. in dist-uss It should 
also be read. The essence of the 
situation was that " man come of 
age " had in Gammy produced an 
abomination in which not only was 
God disregarded, but men were 
treated as tilings lo be moulded or 
destroyed at the will of the Slate. 
Christianity could make no real con- 
tact with such a view of life. Bon- 
hoe tier saw that it could not hc 
reduced so as to be acceptable, and 
what seems to have been his almost 
despairing view- was that t'hrisliani'y 
retaining its Gospel, its worship, its 
mystery should perhaps become 
almost secret while it wailed for the 
time when men would return. The 
idea that lie wished to dispense with 
the Church is quite false. He was 
and remained a strong churchman, 
a Lutheran, though in his travels he 
had seen much of Catholicism 
I Roman and Anglican) which modi- 
fied Hie absolute I'l olestaniism of his 
youth. His unswerving faith when for 
him religion became rcligionlcss is 
something that most of u* can only 
admire, but there were some who 
(in captivity during the war and some- 
times suffering torture) endured a 
similar deprivation and cineiged 
strengthened by their experience. It 
is very unjust to treat this devoted 
man as I hough hc were a pioneer of 
radical theologians. 


baptism, a forgiveness received 
sola fide. But, maligned a* he has 
been, he cannot be rehabilitated into 
" orthodoxy " by reading into his 
leaching a doctrine of infused grace 
which just is not there. His under- 
standing of creation controlled his 
understanding of redemption in such 
u way (hat for him posl-baptismnl 
grace in individual moral actions 
could be no more than some form of 
illumination if it was not to destroy 
the God-given freedom of Ihe will ; 
nor could hc acquiesce in paradox. 

Should he not have tried also to 
understand creation through redemp- 
tion ? Should hc not have asked 
more insistently how Jove works ? 
Was his overwhelming respect for the 
divine law necessarily incompatible 
with Augustine's 11 Love and do what 
you like " l If Dr. Evans does not 
ask precisely these questions, he 
opens up many ways of studying a 
controversy which turns upon, the 
deepest problems of human life. 

It must regrettably be added that. 


PROTESTANT HISTORY 

Peter Meinhold : Gcsehlchte tier kirchiichen Historiographic. VoJ. 1. 
533pp. Vol. 2. 629pp. Freiburg : Karl Alber. DM 1L5 tho set. 


religion, evolution and creation, and 
the influence of technology on man.' 

The passages in all three volumes 
cannot fail lo arouse the interest of 
readers, and will best succeed in their 
purpose if they lend those readers to 
open the works cited; but such vol- 
umes necessarily expose themselves 
tn two criticisms.. 

The passages are too short for the 
reader to get to grips with arguments 
that are often of great subtlety ; and 
the selection of authors reflects the 
personal interests of the. editors, in 
these cases all Americans. (The 
general editor is Dr. Martin E..Mar(y 
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tiexrhichte tier kirchiichen Historio- 
graphic. in one of » series of antholo- 
gies which illustrate ihe development 
of though I on the fundamental prin- 
ciples. and problems of many aca- 
demic disciplines, both scientific and 
humanistic. The selections arc pre- 
sented In German ; besides a general 
introduction there is a brief intro- 
duction to each author chosen, and 
there is much valuable bibliographi- 
cal material. 

In Ihe present instance, the task set 
to Professor Meinhold has been com- 
plicated by the limitations which the 
presence of certain other books in the 
series imposes upon him. That he 
must avoid overlap with Fritz Wag- 
ner’s U esch irJils w issensch aft (a wider 
survey ■ of historiographical tech- 
niques and probEcim) may not matter 
much, since there is plenty of room 
for a special account of ecclesiastical 
historiography in this form. That he 
must restrict himself to Protestant 
writings on church history because 
the series will include u parallel 
Catholic anthology (lo be edited by 
Hubert Jed in) mRticrs a great deal. 

Professor Meinhold feels that lie 
cannot begin baldly with the Reform- 
ation. so we have two hundred pages 
from earlier writers first. But he docs 
not know syhat Jcdin will include, and 
' he confesses that there is muah medi- 
eval and seventeenth -century mater- 
ial which he Would have liked to 
take into account. He has, however, 
to acquiesce in the separation. Yet 
Calhoiic and Protestant historians 
have been learning from one another, 
as friends or foes, up to the present 
: Jay. Tho fundamental problems of 
church history and of a ihcolpgipal, 
altitude to alt. history l>ave been 
common to them ; their outlook and 
conclusions have frequently cut 
across church frontiers. To ignore Ihe 
constant mutual reacliun - does not 
make much sense, even if we .can do 
some dove-tailing when Jedia's vol- 
ume is available. 

There is another restriction which 
Professor. Meinhold imposes upon 
himself. Germany Jias a right be 
proud, of its ■Contribution, ro nisliSri- 

L _ t .1 I . ...'4 LV .Vi. . .i_.' . .. a' .. ' 


intended primarily for German 
readers. Here it is ovculonc, par- 
ticularly in the second volume, which 
contains scarcely any but Germans; 
the French, lhe Americans, and 
others may have something to say 
about this. The Englishman will 
objcrvc the absence of Hooker (Gib- 
bon and Toynbee do not perhaps 
belong hero), and also of anyone to 
balance the Anglican appeal to the 
early Church (Cave and Beveridge 
arc quoted); no sixteenth or seven- 
teenth-century bibliciq* or radicals, 
no one from the Great Tew circle, 
none of the rationalists of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Criticism of structure apart, there 
is here ft great wealth of interest and 
instruction. We have the Fathers try- 
ing to understand the fulfilment of 
prophecy in history or the place of 
the Church In the world ; Socrates 
apologizing for bringing wars into a 
history of the Church (at least it will 
be a change from (he bickerings Of 
bishops); Joachim of Flora's three 
epochs firmly countered by the l\yo of 
Aquinas; the Reformers justifying 
their actions from their study of his- 
tory ; Erasmus proclaiming a return 
nd fontes: and the beginnings of 
critical patrology. Then there .are 
the varying conceptions of biblical 
and ecclesiastical authority; the 
fluctuating ideas' of corruption and 
progress' in the Church ; the problem 
of moral judgments; the attempts to 
write non-party history whether— as 
with Gottfried Arnold— under pietis- 
liu influence or, more recently, under 
ecumenical pressures. There is the 
.impact of Hegel and Schleiei macher 
and Baur to ponder; Ebeling’s ex- 
planation . of church history as the 
interpretation of the Bible ; specula- 
■ tion on the role of church history as 
Ihe self-consciousness of Ihe Church ; 
recent endeavours to define (always 
to define ! > the nature of specifically 
church history and in pin down the 
historicity of the Church ilself. 
Some of these doses of abstraction 
tire too large to swallow quickly, but 
fortunately this is an anthology and 
may properly be treated as *uLli. Not 
ap anthology of delights, perhaps, but 
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Leu crs to the Editor {continued) 

GREEK INTELLECTUALS 


“FOR FREEDOM 


Sh. Mi Vag.Uatw’f. comment* 
( Ntivvmbsv 2h may plea**! those lo 
win »in thi' toliinvIV regime is p-itat- 
abk', hut i lies displ:t> a deep ignorance 
•»r die prcsi'M inteltacluxl atmosphere 
in (irecLV. Mr. Vuvtilikm {November 7i 
a lulled tfiui, i hi isc Greek literary 
wnrU which attempted to renew the 
traditional jut tens an«t themes of the 
< i r*-ek ikivcI. like 111 i'm: of Sanmrakis, 
Miv .Mitrupiiiil(i<i. S. Tsirkas iind him* 
sell, .uni my tailin'. ceased to appear 
alter (lie lolnriclv' coup. Mr. Vug* 
ham’ maintains nyninsr this, in an 
vtiltu-U irrelevant way. that Mr. A. 
VI.ilIio’. still publishes ln> short stories, 
to wIik'Ii it could lie milled that (he late 
Myrliniissn had been “ honoured ” b\ 
Hnyadicr I’aHakus's visit to her death* 
bed. 

I In. " literary .iciivily " may he 
tail l v .ippicviu ted it compared lo the 
boas! of a Prune li “ Pdt.il n isle *' that, 
muter the Vieltj rdginic. Andre 
M.iurniv's works nr Ferdinand G refill's 
poems were still published. Tim I Gol- 
doni nr " satiric niusic.il reviews” l?) 
a iv stilt st need here {Sophocles's 
jliMiftiMfi' he ins with drawn from the 
I ‘>67 Athens lot iv.il p roy rami lie l nitty 
be k-oini'-ared to the unfortu lift (c situa- 
tion which would arise if tile French 
‘‘ chanson n iers ” and the performance 
of some obscure play by Thomas Cor- 
neille (Pierre Corneille's Poly r act e 
bcintt forbidden) were the only substi- 
tutes lui any theatrical life in Paris. 

Mr. Vaitliaiiii may he unacquainted 
with colonels oi generals who read Nra 
lIc.Miu. He slioislil perhaps he reminded 
of the .idiilnioiy description or the tli'c- 
talor Melasas. who was referred to by 
Nvn Hr.viin as .m "* intellectual colossus, 
■ legend ami a leader, our pillar and 


tent" (am l (February l.\ l l Mlj. 1 his 

literary ” review, with these high intel- 
lectual standards, is not stained, like 
Fpurhr*. by “ coin i nit nb tic aid”. <md 
deserves the Colonels' and Mr. Vjg- 
liailo's praise I 

Mr. Vagliano fails to produce the 
slightest evidence for lii% emotional 
statement on the " popular support" 
which the Colonels, *' sons of the coni- 
miin rolk ". like Hiller and Mussolini, 
niimaged to secure. However, (lies ulU- 
cially eliiim that V2.4 per cent of the 
Greeks approve of their policies, while 
Mr. Vafiliano reduces the figure lo an 
average of 65 to 70 per cent. Does 
this discrepancy imply that, according 
10 Mr. Vaglianu, Hie results of the Iasi 
“ plebiscite " have been shamelessly fal- 
sified".' If so. tlie "popular”, in fact 
backward, origin of the Colonels may 
account not only for their illiteracy but 
also fur their dishonesty. 

Mr. D. Paley (November 21 1 over- 
estimates the importance of the avail- 
ability of the foreign press in Alliens. 
The foreign papers arc linguistically 
and financially beyond the reach of 
ordinary people, while they fulfil the 
needs of the belter-oil tourists, whose 
presence here is vital (0 the junta. Mr. 
Patey does not mention that all the 
communist and even sonic left-wing 
foreign papers Ic.g. the Sun or I'l/firO 
arc not available here, not even in the 
public libraries for research purposes. 
Moreover ull the Cypriot papers, includ- 
ing the most conservative, have been 
banned since die coup. In this light, 
his comparison between the Colonels 
and the Russians is slightly misleading 

A CiRliFK IN flMl.l-XTUAL. 

Athens, Greece. 


Jiii. M.iiIiii Di'nliiisl s iiilcitliims i« 
his Idle i (l)ceembei 2*o aic nut clear 
to me. What is plain is dial lie mis- 
represents what I have written, claiming 
that I give the readei an iinpiession that 
those anoiiyiuoas pieces in I- or Ini 
t loin : llu-ir* mul t)nr\ edited by my- 
sell and recently published by MacCiib 
boil & Kee and Panther Bunks are 
" underground writings “. I ihnughl I 
had inailc it quite clear that I had de- 
cided lu make all living cnnirihiilors 
anonymous. I look this decision roll ow- 
ing the publication ol the August 23 
Idler to Ihc writers ol Czechoslovakia 
from the writers of Muscovy where the 
eighty-eight signatories decided lo re- 
main anonymous -I note dial Mr. Dew- 
liirst considers this Idler “ mythical 
I assumed that these writers had decided 
to remain anonymous in order lo pre- 
vent themselves from facing greater 
danger than they had already endured. 

I think it is worth noting that on the 
day that Mr. Dewliirst's letter was pub- 
lished (December 26) three were sen- 
tenced in Leningrad for possessing " for- 
bidden literature" to four years, three 
years and one year respectively. Two 
others charged were declared unlit to 
plead and sent lo psychiatric clinics. All 
had protested about the Russian inva- 
sion of C hechoslovakia. Wc do not 
know what ” forbidden literature ** con- 
sisted of; it might well have included 
Solzhenitsyn's Fiiwl Cin-lr or indeed 
works by any of the authors Mr. Dew- 
hirst has been able lo identify. 

Mr. Dewhirst styles dim lie llinls m> 
volume curious, which is precisely the 
word lliut I would apply to his letter. 
Nowhere does lie mention lliut in nil 
editorial note I staled that “ all Ihc con- 
tributors named laid various!) sulk-red 


through exile, iinpri-vonmcnl. vciiM’Niip 
or terror 

l-iirliinulcly . otliei cmiiu-ut clitics 
iccogiii/e ilk- bunk lor what it was in- 
tended to he: "a simple, diguiiied. in- 
spiring book which ... is a lining tri- 
bute to the spirit of 1 /echoslovakiu and 
a timely reminder that I lieu- is belter 
thinking and leeling in Soviet Russia 
lllali the hnilul idiocy lll.il --cut tanks 
through tile dark three inoiilhs ago ". 

Ill conclusion I would like lo thank 
Mr. I lew hirst lui drawing im attention 


• . U 

lo a mistake in the .icktu.*^ 
and ;i| tile .same time assure hm, 
am not interested in trwdumb, 
milled to it. As Mr. Dewhirq ^ 
shares lliis comm it mini no doubti 
ioin with me in condemning 4 , 
that deprives its members 0 [ 
the lines! works of its writers 
has imposed upon its writers « 
as severe as any in history 

R. Li. DAVIS-POVnt; 

Maetiihhoii Jt Kee, 3 Uppa 1 
Street, I Ohiliiil. W.l. 


“MANSFIELD PARK” 


Sir,- Mr. Hugh Brogan < Deceinher 
Id) 's not sutlicientl) well-acquainted 
with the lore of Hampshire. ‘I’ here is 
a doggerel verse which warns us 

Nothing new under the sun, 

Not even on Jane Austen, 

Hspccial I \ about Mandichl Park 
And the subject ot ordination. 

Mr. Brogan says that Di. Chapman, 
like everyone else, has assumed, on 
the evidence ol Jane Austin's letter of 
lanunri 2 l », 1X13, (hut the subject ol 
Mimxfictd Pork is ordinal ion. But when 
lie gave (lie C lurk l.cctuics more than 
twenty years ago in Mr. Brogan's own 
university. Dr. Chapman told his audi- 
ence all that Mr. Uroguii now claims 
to 'have discovered hi nisei I . I)i. Chap- 
man said "Ordination can hardly he 
culled the 'subject ' of Mnn\li,-hl Park ", 
and he had much to say ul>o about 
hedgerows mid Jane Austen's chronology 
ol composition ami her punctuation, 



A in- rufl 

Bkikk J. M. tt'ur Plum’s of the 

First World War. Voi II. fighters. 

Wi5pp. Macdonald. 15s. 

In the first volume of this survey, air- 
craft by British manufacturers with 
initials curly in Ihe alphabet were 
described. The present list runs only 
from R to S bul Mr. Bruce succeeds 
in collecting Ihirly-live types and sub- 
types, some of which IukI nothing in 
do with Ihe lighting. Pictures and 
drawings accompany most of the 
descriptions. 

Arts und Crufts 

Dt'Nis, Valf.ni in and Dt- Vines, T. E. 

The ll'orltrs Art, Vnl. I: Old 

Stone A fir to (inthic Art. 30Spp, 

Vdl. II: Kenaixsutice to Modern 

Art: Oriental mul Primitive Art. 

326pp. Collins. £10 10s. the sel. 
These tvvn volumes first appeared in 
Dutch some six years ago. They have 
now been excellent ly bul itnony- 
mousl) (reinstated jnlu simple Ameri- 
can. Any reviewer's lirsl reaction 
must be to gasp at the audacity of an 
attempt lo cover all western art from 
a million years ago down lo Vasarely 
and Roger Bissifcrc in two volumes of 
300 pages each, even without having 
to deal with the entire Eastern hemi- 
sphere, Africa and pre-Columbian 
America as well. But in faet the 
whole thing has been very success- 
fully achiever! by ingenious planning, 
both of- lexi and Illustrations. Each 
section opens wjth a brief survey of 
Ihe poliiicul. social and cultural back- 
ground of the period. This is fol- 
lowed by a longer art-historical essay 
by spine expert. Necessarily the style 
is den.ee und such intense concentra- 
tion docs not make for pleasurable 
reading. Rm gross distortion is rare; 
The World's An should provide a 
most Useful handbook for anyone 
teaching art -hi story lo (he sixth form 
or. lo ail school students. The 2,000 
iltu-sl rations, plans, elevations, dia- 
grams. &c., all legibly reproduced, 
■will provide anyone, with a useful 
ready reference to ihe principal 
buildings, paintings,. and sculpture of 
the world. 

Wolsl-v. S. VV. and Lui f, R. W. P. 

'Furniture in England. 1 04pp. 

Arthur Barker. C3 3s. 

English oak furniture has been : in 
«Mips;e for so long that iL is a pleasure 
to welcome uny book which deals with 
Tulr medieval and renaissance wood- 
.work. , The present slim volume dis- 
cusses early furniture, as any serious 
work inusl. largely in terms of inven- 
tories and contemporary literary re- 
ferences. which arc no! always easy 
1*1 ijttcprct, for instance, the word 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

\The inclusion of a book in this list does no I preclude its subsequent review] 


Johnson's definition of them as 
“ wooden pins Muck ancienlally on 
the Rides of a bedstead to hold ihc. 
vlouths from slipping", suggesting 
lit at I hey were used only for beat- 
ing ihc bed smooth. They forget 
Aubrey's assertion lli.il the wakeful 
William Ought red " had his ink-horn 
fixil ... in ihc tup of his bed slaffe ", 
hardly likely if the stick was employed 
actively for bed-beating, bul useful if 
it was stuck ttprighl Into the bed’s 
side. Where objects are lolnlly 
obsolete such mailers arc bound lo 
be conlrovoYsinl. The authors make 
a useful contribution lo the study of 
Contemporary sources by including 
two Paget Inventories of 1552 and 
1556 never previously printed, as well 
as reprinting an illustration from 
Handle Holm’s Academy of Armory 
showing typical seventeonlh-ceniury 
household furnishings, li is a pily, 
however, that the captions' provide 
no clue whatever to Ihe ownership of 
the J 20 examples of furniture repro- 
duced — not even in the case of such 
welj-known objects as the duted ouk 
chairs at Compton Wynynles. 

Biography and Memoirs 
Boyle, Laura. Diary of u Colonial 
Officer's Wife. 175pp. Oxford: 
Aldcn Press. 21s. 

Diaries, like wines, tend to become 
more . valuable with age. This one is 
a young wife’s record of experience 
fifty years ugo in colonial West 
Africa, where her husband was a 
District Commissioner in Ashanti. 
Transplanted from Scotland into a 
strange tropical world, she saw it with 
young eyes and set down her im- 
pressions naively bul with an engag- 
ing freshness. It was a world where 
a human sacrifice could still occur 
not far from her home ; where white 
women were few and not generally 
welcome among their male compat- 
riots; where the civilized and ihe 
barbaric strangely mingled. The year 
was 1916 and the muil from home 
brought news of greater barbarism, 
of wartime tragedies on land and sea, 
and, more personally, P r the deaths 
of Tennant and Asquith relatives. 
Tho diary brings back u time that 
now seems much more than half a 
century distant and, as Sir Compton 
Mackenzie writes in his foreword, it 
demonstrates how efficient and con- 
scientious, as a body, were the repre- 
sentatives of British colonialism. 

Bulk land, Robert. Share My Taxi! 

191pp. Michael Joseph. 25s. 

Mr. Buckland has a good phrase to 
describe the special relationship of 
- ih^. taxi driver to his passengers. As 
soon as he'set* out in his t:ixi. he feels 

(hut hf» 1<! ini'! I inn !.?-.! . r 


His book is about the strange, some- 
limes alarming, sometimes extraor- 
dinarily benevolent ways 'in which 
they “ happen ", and his unexpected 
conclusion is that " people are better 
than one has a right to expect 
He is equally unexpected in denying 
what the public has long believed in : 
the taxi-drivers' omniscience of Lon- 
don. and he writes so well and per- 
suasively about tipping as to leave 
one feeling that it is equally unfair 
Lo the driver and to the passenger. 
He writes too of his pleasure in writ- 
ing. of tile wording of newspaper 
posters which he has carefully studied 
(but apparently without realizing that 
here the most important thing about 
a word is the number of letters in it). 
He writes, loo, of the North End 
Road, and its penny bazaar, and tho 
games played in ihc street, when he 
was a child : and ihat road was as 
magical to him as it had been a gen- 
eration earlier lo another small boy 
~ Rudytird Kipling. 

History 

Edwards. J. G. William Stubbs . 
20pp. Mdysl-Bartlett. H. From 
Sail in Steam . 20pp. Historical 
Association. 5s. each. 

SirGoronwy Edwards’s assessment of 
Stubbs’s contribution to the study of 
constitutional history appeared first 
in 1952: Mr. Moyse-BarUcH-'s survey 
of the last days of sail and the com- 
ing of steam, in 1946. Both are here 
reprinted. 

ELYlsV, G. R. (Editor). La (field Priory 
Charters. Part I. 316pp. Bucking- 
hamshire and Northamptonshire 
Record Societies. £3. 

The Benedictine priory in question 
stood on the Northamptonshire and 
Huntingdonshire borders, and the 
county boundary appears to have run 
through its kitchen and dormitory. 
Appropriately therefore its , car- 
tulary. the original is now 
with the Westminster Abbey muni- 
ments. comes as a joint publication 
from the two county record societies. 
Mr. Elvey is no dry-as-dusl editor 
and presents his researches attrac- 
tively in. his preliminary account of 
a priory which, always poor and 
struggling, finally yielded in 1494 
when Henry VII made over its 
property to the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster. 

Femrendacher. D. E. The Changinu 
hnatie of Lincoln in American His- 
toriography. 24pp. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. 
5s. 

The thfcme of the inaugural lecture 
given by the HarmsWorth Professor 
of American History at Oxford last 


other matters across which Ml! 
imagines himsell to bv- bb/iii 
trails. 

Perhaps Mr. Brogan can J 4 in 
or absence. But. fortunately. f)r 
inan\ words have remained I? 
lerity. The Lectures were pub 1 . 
I‘>4.N and arc stitl in print mutai 
Jane .*1 listen : Facts mid Plot'. 
useful atlas lor anyone w 
Colitmhus-likc on a voyage old. 
on already charted straits. 

1 hope that the Iasi scnlr 
make it clear that I write riu 
in friendly warn mu. certainly r« 
spirit of admonition. \ year* 

I perpetrated a far more blunt. 
Jane Austen " discovery ” in tb:- 
pages, at much gi eater length: 
a lone of sel I -congratulation r 
Brogan huppilv avoids 

‘ brian st >u nr 

Koii H edge & began Haul IU 
Cuiler I anc, I oiulon. ti.C.4. 


wn fulfil led. After dealing with the 
atly history and principles ol space 
liiht, Mr. Clarke gives an account 
/the events that have occurred since 
he first Sputnik was launched in 
k'luber 1957, aiul the discoveries 
have been made hy mm term is 
■manned tuckets and satellites. In 
£rijcular, lie describes ;hc tommii- 
jcaliun satellites (which lie wax the 
!f,[ to suggest), the photography of 
he Moon and planets and other 
Ernnomical observations from 
bare. The difficulties that beset the 
Uronaul in space me briefly ex- 
hirird. and this leads to a longer sec- 
on on the recent Apollo Mission 
i the Moon. Throughout the work 
e possible extension of present tech- 
ques is emphasized, und in the lust 
jailer of the book Mr. Clarke dis- 
issis the promise of the future— the 
irther exploration of the solar sys- 
m and heyond. The book is well 
oduced and is illustrated with more 
in sixty plates .tad many diagrams. 

is Arthur Clarke at his best, 
ar, informative and convincing, 
i of novel ideas backed by sound 
entilie arguments, and Ihe book de- 
lves all the success (hut attended its 


ravel nnd Topography 
Mfe. Norman. Essex. 2llpp. 30s. 
Piper, John, am! Chlitiiam. J. H. 
Wiltshire. 195 pp. Faber and 
faber. 25s. 

be new Shell County Guides are 
Pwier than their prewar originals. 


Notes on hunting, shooting, golf and 
wild- (lower* have been dropped, but 
gazetteer entries are less laconic, more 
architectural ; comments on land- 
scape anil I own scape complement the 
" Buildings of England " scries and 
show an increasing interest in envir- 
onment. Essex, not ycl overwritten, is 
still full of unobtrusive vernacular 
farms and small houses, which could 
be saved or spuiled by ihc allluencc 
now spreading from London. Its 
churches, Greens ted, Brad well art- 
notivcati. Great W.irley. have a rare 
quality. There arc charming small 
towns like Munningtrce. SulTrun Wal- 
den and Madlcigh ; less charming 
Southend and the Thames-side ilcvc- 
lopmcnls; New Towns, Harlow and 
Basildon. All of these Mr. Searfc 
describes with unusual objectivity. 

Wiltshire's prehistoric monu- 
ments and great houses need no intro- 
duction. Nor docs Mr. John Piper 
who makes use of some of the late 
Robert Byron's original text, while 
expanding the entries and adding a 
necessary chapter on Wiltshire 
archaeology. Both guides «re fully 
and well illustrated. 

Ward. Philip. Touring Libya: The 
Southern Provinces, 103pp. Faber 
and Faber. 25s. 

A short but intriguing book about 
tourism in .Southern Libya— a strange 
idea which the author *uccccds In 
making plausible if not particularly 


•i (tractive. The area described is one 
of the mom desolate in the wuilil. 
I hut* are beautiful oases, works of 
architecture, and of course superb 
desert scenery, but to enjoy these !|il- 
European tourist will certainly need 
a full-time guide, and probably a 
l and Rover specially tilted with sand 
lyres. Probably the writer underesti- 
mates the Jilliciilly and lack of com- 
fort involved in louring, or rather 
exploring, such .in empts part of the 
world. 

Dls VI.RL Will it-. Tl Hl.Nc h. Leinster. 

230pp. Faber anil Faber. t!2 2s. 
The provinces of Ireland .ire mere 
geographical expressions, and Leins- 
ter is the least homogeneous of the 
four, including counties as different 
as Wicklow and Westmeath and as 
far apart as Wexford and Longford. 
Besides, as Mr. de Vere While re- 
marks " Dublin is fuller of interest 
than all Leinster pm together", .so 
that he is justified in giving the capital 
nearly a quarter of his book. He 
describes the older parts of Dublin 
and its neighbourhood with more 
affect io nale detail than his somewhat 
erratic tour of the counties. He has 
a keen eye for good and bad archi- 
tecture, much knowledge of Irish 
builders and sculptors and tells where 
fitllc-knowti buildings of merit ami 
line eighteenth-century interiors may 
be visited. 

Though he asserts that most guide- 
books offer loo much history, he him- 
self begins his tour of the province in 


south Wexford with an evocation of 
|lic Norman inv.isiun, and follows the 
invader-; west nf Wicklow mountains 
into the midland counties. He re- 
ports at si.jiic length on medieval 
dim chmcn and warriors, hut turns 
loo quickly from more interesting 
men and women of taler nines. I lis 
tan*!; is more a sketch than a guide, 
and he deliberately selects his visits, 
often passing an important place be- 
cause he does not find it attractive and 
leaving out the whole en. Longford 
for the same reason. Turning, east 
he describes ihc prehistoric and 


medieval remain; of the Huyiic Val- 
ley in considerable detail, but In . mix- 
ing of legend and archaeology will 
confuse the newcomer to those sites 
as much as his statement about 
Louth and Meath that " the same 
places inhabit both teiiiiories and 
mingle indiscriminately'*. Kildare 
.tad Wicklow arc dealt with very 
superficially, and ihc whole bonk 
gives an impression of hasly composi- 
tion and careless coirccrion. As he 
disarmingly rcmuiks. the leader who 
follows hi> route " nv.»v find for hmi- 
*clf much that 1 have missed ", 


SELECTED PAPERBACKS 


Title*; in bold denote original publica- 
tions. 

Advertising.— O. 3. FimiOMi: The Fea- 
nomie Implication* of Aitrenhliig. 
Written under the auspices of The 
Institute of Canadian Advertising. 
Methuen. 2 Is. 

Anthropology.— B aldwin SptNcr.R and 
F. J. Gin hN : The \n/ive Tribes of 
Central Australia. Dover Publications. 
£2 7s. (id. 

Art and Architecture. — J an Vredman up 
Vries. Ptrsihvii re. With a new 
introduction hy Adolf K. I’lnc/ck. 
Dover Publications. 21s. 6d. The 
Fantastic £ hpravlnps of Wemiel Dlet- 
IitIIii. With an introduction hy Adolf 
K. Placzek. Dover Pu Mien lions. 38s. 
Biography and Memoirs.— Uconriu Bacall 
Nrmx : Tolstoy. Dover Publications. 
24s. 


Mellon. —R oulri Crawi r: The ilrigin 
of die ih'ttni.M.s. Pam her. 7s. fid. 

Silas K. I loci, in c. : Her Benny. 
Liverpool : The Gallery Press. 7s. 6d. 
Andrea Newman : The Cane. Panther. 
5s. Tar j El V^saaS: The Seed. Trims- 
laied by Kcnneih G. Chapman. 
Panther. Ss. 

History. — T. W. Mcmv Hidiior): The 
l-'cnlan Movement. Cork : '1 lie Mcreicr 
Press. Ids. fid. 

Religion.- - M si.uwvn Edwards: The 
Burning Charily. Lpwonh Press. 8s. 6d. 
John Wii.kinson t Editor): Ciilholk' 
Anglicans Today, liar ton, Longman 
and Todd, 25s. 

Sociology. — Hunter Davies ! The Other 
Huff, Panther, fis. 

1.1st of Publishers anil Dislribiilors. — 
Dover Public at ion- (.Constable). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Abraham Lincoln hut considered 
how others, biographers and his- 
torians. have viewed him and the 
issues he faced •, from the eivriy works 
by those who knew him. through the 
more accurate and critical studies of 
the professional historians, down to 
the challengers of traditional view- 
points and the New I eft historians of 
recent limes. 

R An. Gundki-r N vrav vn.v. The India • 
China Harder. 106pp. Asia Pub- 
lishing House. 25s. 

In the emu sc of his scholarlv and 
reailable study of (he history ol fron- 
tier disputes between India and l hum 
the author shows, by reference lo 
despatches and other Stale papers, 
(he ex lent to which British policy laid 
Ihc foundations for certain of the 
confrontations which have since de- 
veloped. He argues his country's 
ease ably and well, ascribing to l.'hirm 
the blame for hindering a border- 
set llcmcnt along reasonable lines. Hi' 
maps are useful ; bul even in a book 
of this modest compass Ihe absence 
of an index is indefensible. 

Railways 

Ellis, C. Hamilton. ? '.he Laxities 
that Passed, 133pp. Allen and 
Unwin. £2 5s. 

Hamilton Ellis, one of the elder states- 
men of railway writing, reflecting 
gracefully and amusingly on steam 
locomotives and trains he has seen, 
wished he had seen, been hauled by 
or has sketched in half-a-dozen coun- 
tries. His reminiscences are always 
sharpened by shrewd speculation and 
his drawings and paintings mulch 
them; he is a kind of Munnings of 
steam power catching the character 
and spirit of engines long since scrap- 
ped and the countryside they ran 
through. 

Nock. O. S. The Had way Lnthu- 
siast's Encyclopaedia. 341pp. 
Hutchinson. £2 IBs. 

Mr. Nock, affect innate historian of 
do many British railway companies 
and locomotives, has severely disci- 
plined himself and compressed his 
wide knowledge into one classified 
book. Engines old and new, recoids, 
track, bridges, signals, viaducts, tun- 
nels. coaches, disasters, famous en- 
gineers and railway men. technical 
terms are all briefly described, ex- 
plained and illustrated. This is a little 
masterpiece of selection and presen- 
tation.' 

Religion 

Gibus. J, C . (Editor). To Church i. ith 
Enthusiasm. 1 17pp. Marshall, 
Morgan and Scott. 1 8s fat 
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ate the others, even if WHitf* • 
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of them aic Anglicans, hd? , 
with a few Free ChuichiU- 
strangely with no Roman l CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
As one of his admirers, ihc '< V FIELDS LTD., 
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"f - ^FORMATION 

is about to settle foi anolhcn| . OFFICER 

in his hay. a master in , ilh a ,, 

action of excellent stroke pb ; 


Smyiii, John. In 7/m Sixid 1 
3(»2pp. Mowbray. JE3 3* 
■Sir John Smyth had a peclili^ 
cult task in undertaking lo» 
story of the Royal Army CL 
Department. because, 
describe the development 1 
department from the Royal J 
of 1796 was fairly strait 
research and writing, the A 
the department wus intviw 
individual chaplain with tlx 1 
and the chaplains went *j 
there was fighting. He had 
write the history oMl*' 
Army, for he hud to gi'f ^ 
plu nation of the circuntfW 
which the chaplains were 
work, and he has done it u i) 
well, without labouring 'J 
lions of the wars or tte'/j 
But in addition to all th» l " 


.1 .**' :| lonijrihcConinin>''s 
** 'ovormiiilivii deponnicm. 
_ “PP0lnuit n * would iuii a 
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make some selection ^S^*niSES?« c5mnutf5T EB 
chaplains, and this. too. is 


He makes it plain (hat IN 1 
had to undertake an c\lr*r 
varied task, from being 
line sharing the dangers oN 
ing men, 10 helping them > n 
pituls, and managing all C 
rclnxulion aclivitics 

where the fighting w;** »«' - «**»«««. 

.Science onw 

Clark*. Arihi'k ,r - ti.ia » 

Space. 325pp. Hoddera™ • 

, ' _ ,.i L,. to according 

ton. £3 lO.s. .. . • • PForhsionJ 
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It is nearly twenty years 
Clarke gtive u.« that 
book The Exploration of - ^ 
even he could hardlv n a \ ■ 
the rapid growth of fhj ^ 
of space exploration. Ho -j 

is intended to teptacc ^ 


W ouJt.i according 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, 

NEW ZEALAND 

LECTURER OR 
SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 

Applications are Invited Tor tlio 
portion of Lecturer nr Senior 
Lecturer in Litglhh at the University 
or Otagu. 

Salary Seal™ 1 1 Trom 1st April UOt 


.« S 1 00 — S4.800 per annum. 

Senior Udunrt SNZ 4,700x5200- 
55,501 j thereafter a range of salaries 
up 10 50,600 per unnum. 

A particularly well fjuallfled caotlt* 
daio caukl beanpoimed at the grade 
of Ami ki aic Professor M 1 a jatnry 
nilhln the range ol 5NZS.IHXI to 
57,300 per annum. tNoit: 5HZ100 
equals £46.13.4 Merlins, SUS 117, 
SAUST. IO0.) 

further particulars are available 
frum the Secreinry-nontral. Aswclu- 
lion of Commonwealth universities, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mull, 
London, S.w.l.or from the RegL.tr or 
of ihc University. Apptlcaituni 
I clove in New Zealand ana London 
1 on 3 111 January 1969. 


BRISTOL UNIVERSITY LIBRAR Y 

Liftrtry ol Engineering, 
Maihematla and Geology 

' Applicaiinns ere Invited Tor the 
post of Senior Library Asdrtaifl 
in the above sectional libreiy of 
35,000 volumes. Candidates shoald 
be chartered librarians or graduates, 
and prcvmui experience in Kwifliic 
or technical libraries, »lll be an . 
adisiniaK, Sala/y ^nihfn ft 
£JjtM3~£M90 tro £1.650 In escep- 
llonal «■*), AppIL-ationt together 
with the names of wo reftcees. 
should be seal ta t|w» Umvertav 
Librarian, ihe Uniwrsiiy oT Bristol. 
Queens fiond. Brinol I W 

(from whom run her parliculare may 
be obtained) before the IBih January. 
I9b9. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

A PPL t C aTIONS art ‘n-.iird for 'nd 
Hi il tf SFN[I>R LIBRARY ftSSSS 
AS] 14 »ur::'iv the Ifcp^WiiUlVrteSJ 

LH'ijrrfr. CvOiaMCa SheuM M, 

rsitd l iitiiri-fi. < r 

(trirnce. tJi Mm’dscaura w* 

to | ho.: who harf issrailr cessjUud iW « 

THofa^s" fl il <i.i(IT*a^li»eDJ. lit W: 1 *! 

bwil.nej. A .UT, Cl v.-.tts 18 «tl 10 t. j 4 B», k 

V&ni-e:etf l-braifar. i't.ptJ >o Cj.egf. 

Punlik.- ratlru?^'* rrur » •#! lined Irr-m 
Ib» -n,pt>ti tni'in. The • Upu*rA|t. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

(a) SENIOR ASSISTANT 
Lending Library 

A. P.2 (£1,055— £1,265 plus London Weighting), 

(b) LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

Clerical 1/2 (£330— £1,055 plus London Weighting, commencing 
salary according to age and G.C.E. qualifications). 

Applications from suitably qualified candidates are Invited for tho 
above posts. Application forms, obtainable from the Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Mare Street, E.8, returnable by 13th January, 1969. 


(JNIVER8ITY OF 
HONG K0NQ 

SECRETARY OF THE 
UNIVER8ITY PRESS 

Applications are Invited for the 
above-mentioned post. 

The «iccev*(U) applicant will be 
expected to take up office as soon 
as possible. 

Annual Hilary (suporaiinuable) 
I approximate present sterling 
enuivolenU In brackets! 
j» : — UKM 7.360 >■ l,B 40 — 50,500 
10,253 to 0 , 867 ) 

(roan or nontan) 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LEEDS 

Application! are invited for a post 
In lbs roUonlng Department: 

BR0THERT0N 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applicant! should be graduates and 
professional diploma! and experi- 
ence *ould be added qualifications. 
Special but not exetuuve considers- 
nriNtldglH Kilh 


THE LAW SOCIETY 



The Law Society Is the professional association for 
solicitors In England and Wales and Its headquarters In 
Chancery Lana h out os one of the most important law 
libraries In the country with over 80.000 volumes. 

A qualified librarian, preferably with law library or legal 
experience is now required co succeed the present 
librarian, who retires In April, 1969. 

The attractive service conditions Include a salary range 
of £2,200* £2.750 p.a„ contributory pension and free life 
assurance scheme and four weeks annual leave. 

Arbitrations, with relevant dales, should caver career and 
salary progression, education, qualifications and 
experience and be addressed to: 

The Secretary-General, 

The Law Socfety, 

1 13, Chancery Lano, London, W.C.2. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES - 


Further particular! and applica- 
tion form may be obtained from 
the Secrttuy-GeuMsli Auoclstloa 
of Commonwealth UnlverviUos 
[Brunch Offire), Marlborough 
Houw, Pali Mall, London S.WTl, 
or the Registrar, University of 
Hong Kong. / 

doting date for application* 
31st January. I9W. 


CITY OP BELFAST 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ASSISTANT rDUCAXIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 12 Pn»M IN THE 
5 OtOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICT. 

Salary Scaler SoulDury Unde l or II. 
sceardini 10 quiHBcnHoni aoa esprncnv*. 

Aprliunti mould hold «a favnouii ur 
ttvrwub «8'« U» rWthilMV «»r «»*• 

valent and b* uoairuea in onr ur the 
three unit l?d r»wa In ihe «nmmn- 
Hrld ■■ if non iPstEholoyln is Educulion 
Scnlrei H.MJO. lOnO. 

For n ont* 11 pott. «n appltcjm must 
have fjvpfnrnrf In n iccoinl/rd School 
Pncbotoalcol or child Gutdiuee Service, 
end at Tent two »<«'■ trscMni evprr- 
eace at * port 1 radiate qiutmcsiton in 
edueeilonat PtvchaV*i. 

The *uccci»rut cjodliite* «I0 be re- 
quired 10 <*nlu ihe Edniiittoqfli PvvcM- 
loiiii la die normal noik 0 1 iM School 
[Hjihologk*! Service, pent I! a w'de 
rinj: or esreiifoce to be ' mined . In all 
Icpri of echo ofi aed opOe'iuitiiirc for 
indirldiial ease «oia ana raild jiMom. 


an interul fa diher acletitiflc litera- 
ture or that of the social sciences. 
Salary scab £LlOS-£1,M0 tdurlng 
proballonM2^70. Rcftrence No. 


January, I 9 W. 


AppUcntlnoa (three copies) Elating 
an, nualiilcailons and eipcrtenco 
should bo lent to Tho RegUirar nod 
Secretary, Tho University, Leeds 
LS2 9JT. Please quote reference 


age, nualilKations at 
should be sent to Tho 
Secretary, The Unit 


BOROUGH OF 
CHESTERFIELD 


A PP L [CA?imJa T * 1 “^- 
ilea UbHrius for -the abota APPOINT- 

« jcbin a.p.t. nan «i.o5s to 


inearlag ulaiy la BocordtuKc Miti 


quaUffaethna and eweileiw- The AvvUv- 
am Utmulao A lo jiane HuMie* 

Advisory Sccvlc* in tbe Ceoiral teraJuia. 
Lftnar* and cho aupenlttf tbe Sinflch 
and HolPilal UOuriet. 


PmiKr reiucolui 1 cob 
■be Bor© u rt i.lbrarlaa, 
L'hfctrrfleM, 10 * bom ai 
br teat net later than ! 


brained Dram 
illc library, 
ilou abcuu 
fay, January 


Of *«t net later ibaa Saiotnay. rai 

A^KENNEDY. Town ever*. 

GLOUCESTER CITY 
LIBRARIES 


A m India ............. ...SI). 00 

Canada 513.00 

lS16.S0by Air Freighi) 

Denmark 96Kr. 

Bast Africa £4 19s. fid. 

France 68.00Fr. 

Germany 52D.M. 

Great Britain f 5 4s. Od. 

(Ovencaa £4 19s. U.) 

Greece ....L.. 400 Dr, 

India 100 Rpa 

Ireland X5 4 b. Od. 

Urael £142.00 

Haly .8300 lire 

OVERSEAS 

Subscript Iona may be entered 
through alt subscription agents or 
at any or these office* of The Times- 
FRANCS — 

The Itafes Office, 8, rue Hpltv-e, 
Pirb.Oe, 

CANADA 

The Times Canadian Service 

Division, Bos 490. Kids. City. 

Ontario, 


Japan 4850 Yen 

Netherlands 4801. ' 

New Zealand NZSil.OO 

Norway 9fi Kr. 

Portugal J*J Etc. 

South Africa O.SO Rdi. 

Spain 850 Pats. 

Sweden 70 Kr. 

Sutuerland 62.00 fr. 

D.SA SJ4J» 

(SIJ-SO b y Air Frcinhi) 

The rates quoted above apply oiuy 
In cases when exchange per- 
■nlsvton, if necewaiy. luu been 
granted. 

DENMARK 

The Thnet Subvciipimn Agency, 
clo Dank Hludil tan button, 

Hovedvogleguile 8. Copenhagen, 
Km 


Times Newspaper! nf Great . 
Br.ialtv lug., 101 Ea« 42nd Street. 
Kew York, N.V. 10017. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Cut our this coupon +nd hand 
nr TO TOUR hPd'fAOFKT ; OR POST 
IT TO THE SuiUCBIPTIrttJ M VNACFS, 

The Timis, Pan.TR.0 House- 
Squasc, London, E-C.4. 


”Con»»vlni uiu etvyualiry. Married 

nam«B are etlrWe to opply. ...... 

iBC< wilh fCBWUl fUKDLrt • N(W dCP^rlQSfflL 

A BpUM\*n r«idf IB £ Copfipijpni of ArpllUrtonj la ih« Cjiv Ltoiithn, Or*- 
Academy ArttN Belfast. BTI INQ C«m- p. WaiA.' TCW Clerk. 


•fid opJiB'Luitiliti for 
r and efaUd autSiBca. 
dfVjualtrr. Married 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

APPLICATIONS air Iroiicd for the 

i'tftr U colntv l tint a h i a N- sun 
iiaAiial- ftvronswe Irfeuence In the 
‘/dSlSilraiiea «f puMk Iifajikf «sj«wi»t 
sLlj-vH .rale, l'.o! R-mto II. in 

SSi»*cwW lt -F hubtu ItoraiJ «r- 
rti&uoMnrt Ibe Conou. r*wB B(r’. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

RENT EPUf ATION COMM1TTFH 
COUNTY inmABv 
. B RO A FJSTA1 RS BRANUi LIBRARY. 
— ^'SlfcTANT-lN-CHAROT, Mobile 

L NoS'jHUFFT BRANCH LIBRARY. 
-AssikTAh-T-m-CHARtje. Mobile 

Appjeailea* lav'uei far . Asm prtta 
from Cb.'iitered. Librarian* and rtvito 

lMkse who AsiC. iun, COBpliicd Pan XI 
uf nit f.ibran AvafeUiwa irs.imn«itoni. 
Sblarv. tvilkla Ursda lor Ubein.iiii u«o 10 
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